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GAVELAGE AND PILLAR TAX. 


On a previous occasion I maintained that 
the A.-S. gafol, tribute, was a secondary 
meaning of gafol, a fork, otherwise a pair of 
principals shaped like a fork or an inverted V, 
which in primitive houses extended from the 
floor to the ridge-tree, the change in gender 
indicating a change in meaning.* have 
now discovered other evidence which, I hope, 
will remove any doubt that may still exist as 
to this identity. 

In the year 1200 King John granted a 
charter to the burgesses of Scarborough 
declaring that they should have all the 
customs and liberties which the citizens of 
York had. The charter further declares that 
“for every house in Scarborough whose gable is 
turned towards the street they shall pay to us 4d. 
yearly, and as regards the houses whose sides face 
the street, 6d. yearly.” 

Here then we have a tax imposed on town 
houses whose gables (gabu/a) faced the street, 


* gS. v. 31, 210. 

+ “Et ipsi de unaquaque domo de Escardeburg 
cujus gabulum est tornatum adversus viam nobis 
reddent singulis annis quatuor denarios, et de illis 
domibus quarum latera versa sunt versus viam sex 
denarios per annum.”—‘ Rotuli Chartarum’(Hardy), 
part i. p. 40. 


with a proviso that the tax should be higher 
if the gable did not face the street. 

In the year 1250 an inquisition was made 
at Scarborough “concerning eight messuages 
with the appurtenances claimed by the King 
as his demesne from the Abbot of Citeaux.” 
A jury was impanelled, and they on their 
oaths said 
“that the Abbot holds eight messuages with the 
appurtenances which the King claims against him 
as his demesne, where the capital messuage of the 
Abbot is situate, and he renders to the King yearly 
in the name of gabelage 6d. ‘The said eight mes- 
suages, while they were separate, yielded to the 
King in gabelage by the year 3s. 10d.; but now, as 
they are included in one messuage, they ought 
according to the custom of the borough, to ield 
in the name of one gabelage (nomine unius Gabulagii) 
6¢.; for the custom of the borough is such, that 
if any burgess inclose in one eight messuages or 
more yielding gablage [sic] severally, he shall yield 
one gablage only, that is 6d.”* 

Let it be noted that the tax is here called 
gabulagium, being with great probability de- 
rived from gabulum, the gable or forked end 
of a house. We may infer from the charter 
of 1200 how the sum of 3s. 10d. charged on the 
eight messuages was made up. The houses on 
seven of the messuages had their sides, and 
not their gables, turned to the street, and so 
rendered 6d. each. The remaining house had 
its gable turned to the street, and therefore 
rendered 4d. 

It is obvious that the abbot had been try- 
ing to evade the tax, or to pay less than his 
just share of it. He was doing what people 
did a long time afterwards, when they built 
up windows in their houses to evade the 
window tax. There was no legal reason why 
a man should not have had only one window 
in his house, in order to pay tax on that 
window and no more. And there was no 
legal reason why the Abbot of Citeaux should 
not have his eight messuages into one, 
and by doing so have defeated the collectors 
of the revenue. Of course I am not con- 
cerned here with the morality of the thing. 
As regards the charter of King John, it looks 
as if, some time before the year 1200, the 
burgesses of Scarborough had been trying to 
evade the payment of gavelage by making it 
appear that if they built their houses con- 
tiguously, or turned the sides of the houses 
to the street, they would not be liable to pay 
this tax. One of the objects of the charter 
seems, therefore, to have been to defeat this 
attempt, and to assess at a higher rate the 
persons who had thus been trying to evade 
pay ment. 


* ‘Yorkshire Inq.,’ Record Series (Yorkshire 
Arch., &c., Association), vol. i. p. 21. 
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Now, if it can be proved that the gables of 
houses invariably, or even usually, faced the 
street, we shall know for certain that 
gabulagium was a tax on gables. Any book 
on English domestic architecture will produce 
evidence that in old towns or cities the gables 
faced the street. The document known as 
‘ Fitz-Alwyne’s Assize,’ dated 1189, shows that 
the gables of London houses faced the street.* 
Du Cange defines ga/ulum as (1) “frons 
wedificii ” and (2) “ census, tributum.” In the 
fifteenth century the ‘Catholicon Anglicum’ 
explains “gavelle of a howse” by the word 
Jrontispicium —i.e., front view. And the 
‘Ramsey Chartulary’ of the thirteenth cen- 
tury shows that to speak of houses which had 
doors opening on the street was tantamount 
to speaking of dwelling-houses.t As the 
doors were in the gable ends, it is easy to see 
that taxing doors was virtually the same 
thing as taxing gables. The difference there- 
fore between the Roman ostiarium, or door 
tax, and the later gaulagium, or gable tax, is 
only nominal. 

Gavelage appears to have been payable in 
Scarborough as late as 1697, for in that year 
De la Pryme thus describes a ceremony which 
was performed there :— 

“The town is a corporation town, and tho’ it is 
very poor now to what it was formerly, yet it has a 
cena who is commonly some poor man, they haveing 
no rich ones amongst them. 
Michilmass day the sayd......being arrayed in his 
rown of state, he mounts upon horseback, and has 

is attendants with him, and the aa 

carrying the mace before him, with two fidlers anc 
a base viol. Thus marching in state (as bigg as the 
lord mare of London), all along the shore side, they 
make many halts, and the cryer crys thus with a 
strang sort of a singing voyce, high and low,— 

Whay! Whay! Whay! 

Pay your gavelage, ha! 

Between this and Michaelmas day, 

Or you’ll be fined, I say! 
Then the fiddlers begins to dance, and caper, and 


About two days before | 


| We must not lose sight of the fact that the 


houses in Scarborough which paid gavelage 
were town houses, belonging to burgesses and 
| fishermen. We do not know their sizes, but 
|it would have been manifestly unjust to tax 
'a small house at the same rate as a large 
| house, and I have shown that in ancient 
Wales houses were valued by the number of 
“forks” which they contained.* But I am 
not concerned with the sizes of houses now. 
I am merely proving that gavelage was a tax 
imposed on “ gables.” 
he evidence which I have produced is of 
the very best kind, and I submit that, on con- 
sidering that evidence, it is no longer possible 
to maintain that the A.-S. gafol, tribute, is a 
derivative of the verb to give. Some of the 
best dictionaries, however, have so derived 
it, without hesitation. So far as I know, 
Kluge and Lutz are the only modern etymo- 
logists who have escaped this pitfall. In 
| their ‘English Etymology’ (Strassburg, 1898) 
|they content themselves with mentionin 
| the Late Latin, Italian, French, and Spanish 
|forms of the word, and refer it to a Teutonic 
| substantive gabula. The Latin gabalus, a 
fork or gibbet, is of course a — form. 
. O. Anny. 


(To be continued.) 


DOUBTFUL PASSAGES IN CHAUCER. 


Ly the ‘Canterbury Tales’ edited by Thomas 
Tyrwhitt several passages are given up in 
despair as inexplicable. I do not know 
| whether any one has since solved them, but 
1 offer such explanation as occurs to me. 
In ‘The Miller’s Tale’ (3692) we are told 
of Absolon that 
Under his tonge a trewe love he bere, 
For thereby wend he to ben gracious, 
of which Tyrwhitt declares “what this can 
| be I know not.” This [ conjectured was an 


plays, fit to make one burst with laughter that sees| error of transcription or typography, and 


and hears them. Then they go on again, and crys 
as before, with the greatest majesty and gravity 


immaginable, none of this comical crew being seen | 


as much as to smile all the time, when as spectators 
are almost bursten with laughing. 


“This is the true origin of the proverb, for this | 
| ‘“* Here the 
..when he is pleased to call for ; 

it, and he gives not above one day warning, and may | oy ho leads thee and me to cheerful confidence 


custom of gavelage is a certain tribute that every 
house pays to the... 


call for it when he pleases.” 


* Riley, ‘Munimenta Gildhalle Lond.,’ p. xxx. 


| should have been not trewe love, but a tri or 
triple leaf or clover, which borne under the 
tongue conferred the gift of eloquence or 
| persuasion. Thus Johann Pretorius in his 
* Rubenzahl’ writes :— 

third Grace or Aglaia happily occurs, 


Gemiithe), and places in our hands, or under the 


| tongue, the third leaflet to perfect this happily 
begun and merry Clover-leaf.” 


t “Item quelibet domus, habens ostium apertum | In a chap-book tale of the seventeenth cen- 


versus vicum, tam de malmannis, quam de cotman- 
nis, et operariis, inveniret unum hominem ad love- 
bone, sine cibo domini, preter Ricardum Pemdome,” 
&e. Cited by Vinogradoff, ‘ Villainage,’ p. 460. 

t ‘ Diary of Abraham De la Pryme’ (Surtees Soc.), 
p. 126. The proverb to which he refers is the 
“Scarburg Warning.” 


| tury given by Mr. John Ashton we are told 


how a dumb woman recovered her speech by 
having an aspen-leaf laid under her tongue. 
But unfortunately three leaves were applied, 


* 9S. v. 210. 
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which caused her to talk in triple measure. 


The three leaves here indicate the trefoil. 


The miller also asks Absolon why he has 


risen so early :— 

Why rise ye so rath? ey benedicite. 

What eileth you? some gay girl, God it wote, 

Hath brought you thus upon the viretote. 
Tyrwhitt declares that the meaning of vire- 
tote is unknown. But virer (tot), Old French, 
a sea-term, means to “heave” or “put about 
quickly”; in short, the miller means a sudden 
change in the steady habits of Absolon. 

In |. 3331 of the same tale we are told that 
Absolon at times would 

Playen songes on a small ribible, 

Thereto he sang sometimes a loud quinible. 
Tyrwhitt informs us that what a ri/ible was 
is not known, and that a qguinidle is “a musi- 
cal instrument.” The rijible was, however, a 
Jews’ harp—in Italian rilebaand ri/iba—which 
was often accompanied by the voice, not with 
words, but in guttural humming, as I myself 
have often done when a boy. As a quinihle 
was sung, it certainly could not have been a 
musical instrument. It was probably the 
quinario or verse of five jldlien, or a 
quintet. 

In ‘The Knighte’s Tale’ we are told of the 
horrors of the temple of Mars :— 

All full of chirking was that sory place. 
Tyrwhitt defines chirking as chirping. Here 
he is certainly wrong. Chirring is an old 
English word for chirping, used by Herrick, 
but chirking, Anglo-Saxon (vide Halliwell), is 
the mixed sounds of animals, such as howling 
or roaring. 

In the ‘ Prologue’ we are told that a cook 
could powder “ marchant, tart, and galingale.” 
Tyrwhitt declares that he cannot tell what 
galingale was. In the French dictionary of 

yer galingale is defined as “Calangue ou 
galangue.” It refers to galanga, arrowroot. 

Tyrwhitt declares that he cannot explain 
the expression gat-toothed in ‘Prologue,’ |. 470. 
He had evidently never heard of a “goat- 
toothed Irishman” in reference to the noted 
prominent Celtic teeth. “Gat, a goat” 
(Nominale MS., Halliwell). 

Tyrwhitt explains citole (‘Knighte’s Tale,’ 
1960) as “ probably a kind of dulcimer.” But 
it is defined by Halliwell as a kind of musical 
instrument with chords, and an Anglo-Norman 
word. 1t was, in fact, a variety of the guitar or 
cithern, and the same as the Italian cithara. 
A dulcimer is a tambourine or tympanum. 

Tyrwhitt defines dreint in ‘The Miller’s 
ale’ as “drenched.” But it is clearly, as 
the context proves, the Anglo-Saxon for 
drowned, as shown by Halliwell. 


In ‘The Reve’s Tale,’ 3929, we are told of 
the miller that 
By his belt he bore a long parade, 


which Tyrwhitt defines as “some weapon 
of offence.” But the pavade, Old French 
pavois, was a large shield, and not a weapon 
of offence at all. 
Two lines further on we are told that 
A joly popper bare he in his pouche. 
This popper, according to Tyrwhitt, was 
“probably a pistol”! It was much more 
probably a wine-flask, like the Italian poppa, 
as it is called “joly” and was carried in a 
pocket. Popper is, however, defined by Halli- 
well as a dagger. In justice to Tyrwhitt, I 
may mention that I have very frequently 
seen in Italy pocket-flasks, made of glass or 
majolica, in the form of pistols. They are 
invariably antique, often of the sixteenth 
century. They must have been made in 
great numbers, since they are even now 
extremely common, and I know where more 
than one can be bought. 
In ‘The Man of Lawe’s Prologue,’ 4515, 
there is the line 
Though I come after him with hawebake, 
of which Tyrwhitt declares that “neither 
the reading nor the meaning of this word can 
be determined.” Certainly this was the 
hauberk or haubergeon—“ fief de hauberk,” or 
knight’s feudal service. The hauberk was 
borne by a squire after his lord. Hence 
haubuck, a mere bearer of burdens, a lout. 
In ‘The Man of Lawe’s Tale,’ 1573 [5173 7], 
we have :— 
In the castle non so hardy was 
That any while dorste therein endure. 
While evidently means time, but Tyrwhitt 
suggests that it should be wight. 
In the same, |. 5202, we have 
Fy, mannish, fy ; o nay by God 1 lie! 
Fy, fendliche spirit! 
According to Tyrwhitt, mannish means 
“thou human thing!” But the mannish was 
a goblin, like the German Mannchen, and not 
human at all. 

In ‘The Frere’s Tale,’ 6959, the sompnour 
Rode forth to sompne a widowe, an olde ribibe, 
of which Tyrwhitt says it was “ probably 
some shrill musical instrument.” The word 
ribible was, as noticed above, at one time 
applied to the Jews’ harp, and ridibe to a 
kind of fiddle. “ Vitula, a rybybe (Nomi- 
nale MS.).” “Vitula was often inter- 
'changed in jest with vetula, hence the 
term was applied to an old woman in 
Chaucer, Skelton, and Ben Jonson” (Halli- 
well). I conjecture that the resemblance 
| between rileba, rybybe, ribible, and ribecca or 
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rebec, is all due to the fact of the small 
original violin, which was round, and shaped 
like a Jews’ harp. Hipkins and all other 
leading writers on the subject have pointed 
out the great confusion or interchange of 
names which has existed regarding musical 
instruments. 

In ‘The Clerke’s Tale,’ 8412, Tyrwhitt 
explains “ gan a chere to make” as to “ affect 
a manner.” But exactly it signifies to assume 
a look or expression of the face, as in Italian 
cera, the countenance. 

In ‘The Marchante’s Tale’ there occurs the 
line 

They connen so much craft on Wade’s bote. 
Tyrwhitt confesses he cannot explain the 
allusion. Nor can I; but Wade was a great 
Yorkshire giant, who built the Roman road, 
probably for a 4ote or messenger, or for 
messages. 

In ‘ The Pardoner’s Tale,’ 1244 [7], we have 

I recke never whan that they be beried 

Though that their souls gon a blak-beried. 

“T really cannot guess what it means,” 
says Tyrwhitt. It is an old joke, still com- 
mon in America, from going to a funeral 
dressed in black. “Though their souls be 
damned.” Condemned souls appear as angels 
of darkness, the saved as clad in light. It is 
such acommon negro-minstrel joke to speak 
of attending negro funerals as “going a- 
black-burying,” that IT think it may be the 
variation on an old traditional joke. 

In the same tale, 12,411, wafereres may 
mean “sellers of wafers or cakes,” but from 
the context it appears to mean “ wayfarers ” 
or vagabonds. 

In ‘The Monke’s Tale.’ 14,375, we have 

And she that helmed was in starke stoures 

And wan by force tounes stronge and toures 

Shal on hir hed now were a vifremite. 
vitremtte means Tyrwhitt cannot 
tell. Is it not a mitre of paper, a fool’s cap, 
Latin mitella? Mitera in Italian is “a sheet 
of paper made in the form of a mitre, put on 
the head of a malefactor condemned to stand 
in the pillory.” Vitremite probably means 
in full a peaked paper hat, from “vetta, a 
peak. top, or summit,” diminutive veterel/a, 
though a word may be said for the derivation 
of vitre from vetriuola, a conical drinking 
glass, like a fool's cap reversed. Chaucer was 
familiar with Italian. 

In ‘The Nonne’s Preeste’s Tale’ Tyrwhitt is 
much puzzled over the term a col-foxe, but 
cannot suggest its true derivation. Col is 
simply cunning, as in the Italian coglionare, 
to deceive, French coionner. Colle, a sham or 
lie. Skinner interprets this “ a coal-black fox.” 


I offer these as conjectures, and shall be 
glad if any students of Chaucer will amend 
them. Cyartes Goprrey LELAND. 

Florence. 

{It is unfortunate that Mr. Leann follows 
Tyrwhitt’s consecutive numbering of the different 
Tales, as this makes it difficult to find his quota. 
tions in Pror. SKEat’s edition or the Aldine 
Chaucer, where the lines in each Tale are sena- 
rately numbered. The Aldine glossary is by Dr. 
Richard Morris. 

Quinible (* Miller’s Tale’) is defined by Dr. Morris 
as a part sung or plaved a fifth above the air. 

In the ‘ Prologue’ Pror. SKFAT says the cook was 
to 

Poudre-marchant tart and galingale. 
Dr. Morris explains ga/ingale as sweet cyperus, 
though the reference should be to vol. ii. p. 13, 
1. 381 (not 38). 

Mr. Letann’s explanation of a dulcimer (under 
* Knighte’s Tale’) as a tambourine is surely wrong. 

In the first quotation from ‘The Reve’s Tale’ 
Pror. reads 

By his belt he baar a long panade. 

The Aldine glossary defines hawehake (‘ Man of 
Lawe’s Prologue’) as “ plain fare (literally baked or 
dried haws or hedge-berries).” 

For Wade’s boat (‘Marchante’s Tale’) see 
*N. & Q.,’ 9" S. i. 468; ii. 97, 250.] 


Tue Apnot oF WESTMINSTER’S PLOT, 1399.— 
Only a few weeks after the usurping acces- 
sion of Henry IV. in 1399 a formidable 
insurrection ensued, supported by many 
influential noblemen, and originating in a 
conspiracy devised by the Abbot of West- 
minster. The prime conspirators were Sir 
John Holand, a valiant knight, uterine 
brother of Richard IT. and brother-in-law 
of Henry IV.. who had been degraded from 
the title of Duke of Exeter to that of Earl 
of Huntingdon ; Thomas Holand, his nephew, 
who had been degraded from the title of 
Duke of Surrey to that of Earl of Kent ; and 
Edward Plantagenet, who had been degraded 
from the title of Duke of Aumerle to that of 
Ear! of Rutland— 

Aumerle that was, 


But that is lost for being Richard’s friend, 
Many other persons of distinction were, in 
adilition, learued together in order to restore 
the deposed King Richard TT. 

The plot, according to the historic imagi- 
nation of Shakspere, was concocted by the 
Abbot of Westminster and the Bishop of 
Carlisle (Thomas Merkes), to whom Aumerle 
is represented as saying :— 

You holy clergymen. is there no plot 

To rid the realm of this pernicious blot ? 

* Richard IT.,’ IV. i. 
A priest named Magdalen or Mawdelaine, 
“who in face, size and sight, and limb” 


strongly resembled Richard IT., was instructed 
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to personate the deposed monarch, and was 
dressed up in royal robes and escorted by 
these nobles. The primary object was to 
seize the new king at a tournament at 
Oxford, but this failed. and a strong bodv 
of conspirators and their retainers marched 
to London. Thence they proceeded to Ciren- 
cester. As Froissart says :— 

“They came to a strong town called Soncestre, 
which had a bailiff attached to King Henry for the 
guard of the town and defence of the adjacent 
parts,” 
and by the same authority the bailiff is 
called “a valiant and prudent man. and 
much attached to King Henry.” He collected 
all the forces he could muster, amounting to 
some two thousand men, and completely 
defeated the insurgents, who did not number 
more than three hundred. The Earls of 
Huntingdon* and Kent were slain, with 
many other leaders of the insurrection, and 
their heads sent as a present to Henry TV. 
and the Londoners “in two panniers, as fish 
is carried, by a varlet on horseback”: and the 
heads of the Earl of Salisbury and Lord de 
Spencer were also forwarded to the same 
quarter. To this gruesome present Shakspere 
refers :— 


Northumberlan’?. The next news is, I have to | 


London sent 
The heads of Salisbury. Spencer, Blunt and Kent. 
Enter Fitzwater. 
Fitzwater. My lord, I have from Oxford sent to 
London 
The heads of Brocas and Sir Bennet Seelv. 
* Richard IT.,.’ V. v. 

We read in Jewish history of the heads of 
Ahab’s sons being laid in two heans at the en- 
trance to Jezreel as an acceptable present to 
Jehu. and in after ages of the head of John the 
Baptist having heen presented to her mother 
by the daughter of Herodias, but one scarcely 
expected such a present to have been offered 
in later times “to rejoice the king and his 
Londoners,” as Froissart observes. The date 
of this is January, 1400. 

The remains of the young Earl of Kent 
were reinterred at Mount Grace Priory. in 
Yorkshire. a Carthusian house which he had 
founded, having heen removed from the 
Abbey of Cirencester, where they had heen 
buried ; but the exact place of his tomb at 
Mount Grace is unknown. The priory, 
founded in 1397, was one of the nine Car- 
thusian houses in England, and remains 
one of the most interesting ruins in this 
country. In it may be seen the remarkable 


* Froissart, in asserting that Sir John Holand. 
Earl of Huntingdon, was slain at Cirencester. must 
be wrong, as he was beheaded at Pleshy in Essex, 
7 January, 1400. 


difference existing between the arrangements 
of a Cistercian or Benedictine monastery and 
of a Carthusian priory. 

It may be worth noting that Aumerle, who 
so narrowly escaped from the meshes of 
the conspiracy and its punishment, sub- 
sequently became Duke of York ; and he it 
was who said to his cousin Henry V., on the 
eve of the battle of Agincourt :— 

My lord, most humbly on my knee I beg 

The leading of the vaward. 

‘Henry V.,’ IV. iii. 
He fell valiantly upon St. Crispin’s Day, 
25 October, 1415, one of the very few 
Englishmen that were slain, if we may 
believe Shakspere :—- 
[Herald presents another paper.) 

Edward the Duke of York, the Ear! of Suffolk, 

Sir Richard Ketly, Davy Gam, esquire : 

None else of name ; and of all other men 


But five-and-twenty. 
*Henry V.,’ IV. viii. 


As to the prime inventor of the plot, the 
Abbot of Westminster, what his fate was I 
cannot say, hut most probably it was a violent 
death. Shakspere thus indirectly alludes to 
it :— 

Percy. The grand conspirator, Abbot of West- 

minster, 
With clog of conscience and sour melancholy 
Hath yielded up his body to the crave. 
* Richard IT.,’ V. vi. 

Thus did the Abbot’s plot fail in effecting 
the overthrow of King Henry TV., and result 
in the destruction of those who combined 
for the purpose. Henry’s whole reign was 
disturbed by insurrections and conspiracies, 
and never were the words of Shakspere, 
“TTneasy lies the head that wears a crown,” 
applied with greater truth to any sovereign 
than to Henry Bolingbroke. 

*"Joun Prexrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


*N. & rs Fiction.— 

* As she sipped a cun of tea she studied the room 
in which she sate and found it as distinguished and 
original as its mistress. There was a Chippendale 
cabinet and a Chipnendale bookcase gleaming with 
classics in English, French, and German, and a long 
set of Notes and Queries.”—* The Mantle of Elijah,’ 
by Israel Zangwill, book ii. chap. ix. 


J. L. HEeetts. 


“C,pa.”—The ‘ H.E.D, notes this as “U.S.,” 
giving a citation dated 1885. The word occurs 
in chap. xxxiv. of Charlotte Bronté’s ‘Villette’ 
(1853): “The patterns for the slippers. the 
bell-ropes. the cabas were selected, the slides 
and tassels for the purses chosen.” A caha, 
in Philadelphia, used to mean a hand-bag or 
satchel carried by a lady. It has been sug- 
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gested that the word is a malformation. Some 

one had imported an invoice of cabas from 

France, and sold them at so much acaba. I 

cannot vouch for this personally, but it seems 

not unlikely. Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Corpse Superstition.—In the Republic of 
Colombia (S.A.) dead bodies in country 
laces are frequently left lying about, tied to 
mboos, in front of the church door, await- 
ing the open parish coffin and bearers to 
carry them to the cemetery. Church service 
is not performed as a rule, though bells are 
rung. 

It is considered dangerous for infants to be 
brought near one of these corpses, the body 
being said to impart its own chilliness to the 
child, which wt!’ probably pine and die, 
unless bathed in decoctions of certain herbs 
gathered in the full moon. Delicate persons 


his death. The above particulars may be 
worth preserving in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
Freperick T. 
1, Rodney Place, Clifton. 


“Gaucno.”"—In the new volume of the 
‘H.E.D. this word is described as “ probably 
from some native South American language.” 
This is correct. According to Lentzner 
(‘Tesoro de Voces Hispano-Americanas,’ 1892), 
it belongs to the Araucanian language of 
Chile. Gachu in Araucanian means “cama- 
rada, amigo.” There is, I believe, only one 
other Araucanian word in English, and that 
has never been correctly explained in any 
English dictionary. The word I mean is 
| poncho, which, according to A. Febres (‘ Die- 
cionario Araucano’) and D. Granada (‘ Vo- 
cabulario Rioplatense’), is poncho or pontho 
in the original Araucanian. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


as well as children are supposed to be in- 

fected by coming near acorpse; and pregnant | 
women must not be in the house with one. 

People, when they wish to avoid helping at a} 
funeral, excuse themselves by remarking | 
that “they have a small family at home, and | 
consequently are afraid of touching a corpse.” | 
Anybody oh has come from a house a all 

a death has just taken place will on no} 
account be admitted into a sick-room nor | 
allowed to handle a baby. 

In Antioquia the moment a death takes 
lace the body is removed from the bed and 
aid on the ground, in the belief that should 

the corpse be left on the bed the soul will 
not go to heaven. Ipacus. 


*Kensincton Patace, sy E. Law.—In 
this useful guide there is a misprint on p. 93. 
The date on the portrait of a child is 1634, 
not 1654. The pictures are mostly described 
from the point of view of the spectator. 
But this principle has been overlooked in one 
or two cases. “Left” is wrong in Nos. 5 
and 98, but would be right in Nos. 57, 58, 
93, 97. Probably these defects will not be 
left in the next edition. E. 8. Dopesoy. | 


Tue Last Mate Descenpant or DANIEL 
Deror.—The funeral of Mr. James William | 
De Foe, the last descendant in the male line 
of Daniel Defoe, the author of ‘ Robinson | 
Crusoe,’ took place at Bishop Stortford 
cemetery on 12 Jan. The difference in the 
spelling of the name is explained by the) 
family’s having reverted to the original name 
De Foe, of which Defoe is merely a corruption. 
The late Mr. De Foe was the great-great- 
great-grandson of the immortal Daniel, and 
was eighty-two years of age at the time of 


Jew anpD IsrRaELITE.—An eminent friend 
of mine in the Education Department is 
anxious to induce writers upon specifically 
Jewish matters to adopt some fixity of 
principle in respect of the usage of the words 
“ Jew,” “Hebrew,” and “ Israelite.” He 
contends that they are by no means identical 
themselves in shades of meaning, and might 
easily be confined to the particular variation 
of modes of thought to which they were 
originally assigned. He would like to use 
the word “ Jew” only in a spiritual sense when 
discussing purely religious phenomena. [| 
resume Jewish philosophy would be included. 
hat is well enough. f ail, however, to see 
his points of differentiation as well as he 
does himself with regard to “ Hebrew” and 
“Tsraelite.” “Hebrew” he desires to apply to 
“nationality,” which at the present time is 
but a figment—a splendid figment of the 
Zionistic imagination—while “ Israelite” is to 
be confined to the idea of race. Personally 
I detest the word “ Israelite,” and never should 
use it in my work. It always makes me 
— that my om may become the 
sport o rties in this country. 

M. L. R. Brestar. 


Livine THree Centurres.—Instances of 
this cannot be so numerous that reference to 
them in‘ N. & would demand too much 
space. The following is taken from the 
Glasgow Evening Citizen of 2 January :— 

“Mrs. McEwan, who resides at Bridgend, In- 
verkip, and who was born near the Glenlean 
Powderworks, between Sandbank and Glendarnel, 
one hundred and two years ago, was in her usual 
health yesterday, and is now living in her third 
century. Mrs. Galiwen had several visitors yester- 
day, who wished her a happy new year, but did 
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not add ‘many returns of the season.’ She resides 
with her youngest daughter, Mrs. McLean, who, 
although about sixty-five years of age, isan outworker 
on the Ardgowan estate. Mrs. McEwan can now 
read without the aid of spectacles, the use of which 
she discarded about ten years ago. She is rather 
deaf, but has all her other faculties, and assists in 
the work of the house while her daughter is at work. 
Her husband, who died when over eighty years of 
age, was a native of Glendarnel, and at the time of 
their marriage and till his death was employed in 
the powder-mills. Mrs. McEwan’s grandmother 
was one hundred and three years of age when she 
died, and her great-grandmother one hundred and 
five years. Mrs. McEwan is in excellent health, 
and from her appearance may even break the latter 
record. Her family [have] resided in the Glenlean 
district of Argyllshire for the past five hundred 
years.” 
Rospert F. GARDINER. 

252, Langside Road, Glasgow. 

[We fancy instances of the kind are fairly 
common. } 


A BorantcaL CHRISTENING.—The January 
number of the St. Mark’s Parish Magazine, a 
monthly record of the church thus named in 
Coburg Road, Camberwell, contains the fol- 
lowing notice of a baptism which is perhaps 
unique in its way: “Dee. 3: Violet Rose May 
Ivy Stocking.” “May ” is a popular name for 
the hawthorn ; so that four plant-names have 
been given to this sprig of humanity with an 
ill-matched surname, prevented itself from 
being botanical by the final syllable. I en- 
close a fragment of the publication containing 
the notice. F. ADAMs, 


Qurries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 

Van DER MEULEN AND HucHTENBURG. — 
Can any of your readers suggest the date and 
subject of a gallery picture said to be by Van 
der Meulen, representing the siege of a town 
fortified by walls and ditches, and apparently 
lying not far from the seacoast? Numerous 
cavalry and infantry support the siege. The 
scene is probably Flemish. Is it known for 
whom another gallery picture representing | 
the siege of Namur by Huchtenburg was 
_ ! Portraits of William IIL and Lord 

hurchill on horseback appear in the fore- 
ground. H. 


Heratpic.—The assistance of your readers 


is solicited in identifying some coats of 


in the vestry of Sweffling Church, Suffolk. 
The difficulty consists in the tinctures not 
being indicated in the tooling on the leather. 
Further, the coats are somewhat common 
ones, and, differenced by tinctures, are borne 
by several families. Still the combination of 
five coats or quarterings may enable some 
of your readers to identify the family to 
which they belong, and thus assist in assign- 
ing an approximate date to the leather cover. 
The arms may be those of a priory or some 
ecclesiastic. Sweffling is near Saxmundham, 
and the locality may assist in determinin 
the question. 1. A lion rampant. 2. 
chevron between three mullets. 3. A cross 
fleury. 4. A bend dexter. 5. Three pikes 
impaling the same. Each of these on a 
separate shield. 1 and 2 are repeated on the 
cover, indicating that they are the dominant 
arms. J. H. Riverr-Carnac, 
Schloss Wildeck, Switzerland. 


VELMATIUS AND HIs ‘CHRISTEID.’ — Can 
any reader suggest the reason why this work 
was placed on the ‘ Index Librorum Prohibi- 
torum’ in the year 1603? The poem, a com- 

osition of about eight thousand lines in Latin 

mre toot is one of the precursors of ‘ Para- 
dise Lost.’ I know little about Velmatius, 
and cannot tell whether my edition of his 
work (Venice, 1538) is the editio princeps or 
not. Ricwarp H, THORNTON. 

Portland, Oregon. 

{So far as we know, yours is the first and only 
edition. ] 


Cuares BARBANDT (oR BARBANT), organist 
to the Bavarian Embassy, London, in 1764. 
Is anything known of his life and works 
beyond what is to be found in ‘D.N.B.’ and 
Gillow’s ‘ Bibliographical Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Catholics’? 8S. G. Ouxp. 


Tue Drespen AmEN.—Will any one oblige 
me with its history? 3. G. OuLp. 


“THe EvertAstinc Gospe..”—Where can 
I find an account of the alleged reception of 
the golden plates containing the “ Everlasting 
Gospel” by the monk Cyril from an angel? 
The vast amount of literature on this Gospel, 
in connexion with the life of John of Parma 
and Joachim, which is available, does not tell 
the story of Cyril. W. A. L. 

Hackensack, New Jersey, U.S. 

[Concerning what is called in ‘Le Roman de la 
Rose’ “‘the gospel perdurable,” otherwise the 
**Euangelium Eternum sive Euangelium Spiritus 
Sancti,” it may be worth while to consult Skeat’s 
‘Chaucer,’ i. 447, note on line 7102, and Southey’s 
* Book of the Church,’ chap. xi. It is not pretended 


arms found on an ancient leather cover | that you will find there what you seek.] 
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“CarTERLY.”-—This word occurs in Prof. 
Raleigh's * Milton,’ p. 173: “Sternhold thrust 
some of the Psalms of David into a carterly 
metre.” I suppose this is a revived use of 
the word “carterly,” defined in ‘H.E.D.’ as 
meaning “like or befitting a carter, clownish, 
boorish, rude, ill-bred,” the last quotation 
for which, dated 1644, is taken from Sir E. 
Dering’s works. Can any of your readers 
give a quotation for the word between 1644 
and 1900, exclusive of its appearance in the 
later editions of Cotgrave and Florio? 

A. L. MaYHEw. 

Oxford. 


SaFFORD FAMILY IN SOMERSETSHIRE.— 
Bartholomew Safford, Rector of Enmore in 
1613, had three sons clergymen, two of whom 
were ejected, viz., Thomas from Isfield and 
Bartholomew from Bicknoller, in 1662. There 
were two James Saffords at Bridgwater in 
1658, when one issued a token. Dr. Jedidga 
Safford (of Taunton) took his degree in 
physic at Utrecht, and published a work on 
dysentery at Bristol in 1689, where he died 
1712, leaving six children. Of these Bartholo- 
mew, a mercer of Christ Church, Bristol, 
voted in 1721, and Joseph, apothecary, in 
1734. In 1780 Safford & Son appear in a 
directory as apothecaries. In 1792 Joseph, son 
of Joseph, Gent., of Bristol, aged twenty-one, 
matriculated at St. Edmund's Hall, Oxford. 
There was a Joseph Safford, surgeon and 
coroner, 1807-11; and Thomas Jeffery Safford, 
a dentist, died there in 1811. Any infor- 
mation concerning these, and whether and 
how related; or Christopher Safford, who 
emigrated to Virginia in the Treasurer in 
1613; Thomas Safford, who went to New 
Ipswich in 1638 ; or Joseph and Silas, sons of 
Joseph, who were in Plymouth, Mass., in 
1700, will be thankfully received. 

J. Burwam SAFrorp. 

48, Grosvenor Road, 8. W. 


‘THe or Lasour.’— Can you 
kindly tell me the author and publisher 
of ‘The Gospel of Labour’ (a description 
of the sculptures of Giotto’s Tower)? 


ALBERT THE Goop.—The obituary notice 
of the Prince Consort which appeared in the 
Atheneum of the 2Ist of December, 1861, 
contains the following: “What the word 
Duty was to Arthur the Great, the word 
Progress was to Albert the Good.” Is this 


the first instance in which this phrase, after- 
wards — by Tennyson in his dedication 
ylls of the King,’ was used ? 
N. 8. S. 


of ‘ The Ie 
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Dr. Jounson.—Did Dr. Johnson ever write 
his surname Johnstone? I have an old copy 
of the works of Claudian in Latin, 16mo, in 
the original vellum binding, and printed at 
Cologne in 1612. On the top of the title 
page, in a small, upright, cramped hand, is 
“Samuel Johnstone, Market Bosworth, 1733,” 
and at the end of the poems, before the 
annotations, the following note in the same 
writing, viz. :— 

**Claudian seems to possess the Majesty and 
purity of the Augustan age uninterrupted by the 
execrable language of his own: in him Poetry may 
be said to have revived—and with him to have again 
sunk into her long dormant state of wretche[dness}.— 
S. Johnstone, Market Bosworth, Jan. 19, a.p. 1733.” 
The volume has also other autographs, “ E 
Libris Caroli May” and “Jacob Jefferson, 
Oxon., Queen's, 1743.” Henry T. 

Fritchley, Derby. 


RHODODENDRONS AND OLEANDERS.—I have 
avery early edition of ‘The Christian Year,’ 
In the poem for the third Sunday in Advent, 
to the line 

Those blossoms red and bright, 
there is appended a foot-note :— 

** Rhododendrons, with which the western bank of 
the lake [of Galilee] is said to be clothed down to 
the water's edge.” 

I see that in an edition published in 1889 the 
word “rhododendrons” is here changed to 
“oleanders.” When, and by whom, was the 
alteration made, and is it justified by facts! 
W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

[The forty-sixth edition (Parker, 1855) gives 
** Rhododendrons”; the hundred and third (Parker, 
1867) substitutes Oleanders.”) 


“LIFE IS NOT ALL BEER AND SKITTLES.”— 
Will you or one of your readers kindly inform 
me what author first used this saying ? 

MARGARET JACKSON. 

Englewood, N.J. 


Funerat Carps.—What is the date of the 
earliest known printed funeral card, and 
what books contain references to quaint 
examples with peculiar posies and 
printed thereon ? H. J. B. 

(We have an impression that printed notepaper 
anticipated printed cards. } 


CroMWELL Famity.—Sir Gregory Cromwell, 
a younger son of Henry, second baron, 1592, 
married Frances Griffin, of the Braybrooke 


line. Is it known if they had any family! 
A. HALL. 
Tue Rev. James HALDANE STEWART.— 


David Dale, merchant, Glasgow, had five 
daughters. Ann Carolina married Robert 
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Owen, of New Lanark; another, Mary, 
married the Rev. James Haldane Stewart, 
of Percy Chapel, London. Mr. and Mrs. 
Stewart signed the conveyance of David 
Dale’s Glasgow mansion house in 1823. Any 
biographical details of Mr. Stewart will be 
welcome. Were any children born of the 
marriage } Georce Back. 
Ramoyle, Dowanhill Gardens, Glasgow. 


“HumBuz.”—I find the following entries in 
letters from a resident Fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, dated respectively 16July, 
1777, and 26 July, 1778 :— 

“I desire she will remember my Lectures in 
my ay as | am now become a Hum - Buz 
again in College and may not have y* pleasure of 
giving her any more of some time.” 

“Riding alone by way of a ride with a College 
Hum-Buz is the deuce and all—besides there are 
hardly any College Hum-Buzzes left to ride with.” 

ls a humbuz an individual now known as 
an “old fogey,” and among the lower orders 
as a “codger”? and did the word change long 
after into “humbug,” used in apparently quite 
a different sense, as by Dickens in ‘Pickwick’! 

ALBERT HaRTSHORNE. 

[Humbuzz, in the ‘ H.E.D.,’ is applied as a local 
name to a cockchafer, and also characterizes a 
species of bull-roarer. It does not seem to have 
much to do with the matter, but Ben Jonson has, 
in ‘Oberon,’ 

** Buz” quoth the bluefly, 
“Hum” quoth the bee, 
which at least brings together the hum and buzz.) 


Mr. VeRNoN 8. Morwoop.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly say if Mr. Vernon 8. Mor- 
wood, the author of ‘Facts and Phases of 
Animal Life’ and several other works, is still 
living ¢ Those who ought to know seem to be 
doubtful. HUBERT SMITH. 

Brooklynne, Leamington Spa. 


_ “Setrope.”—The following passage occurs 
in a list of tenants and their holdings at 
Hedgeley, in the parish of Eglingham in 
Northumberland :— 

“De qualibet selfode iij dietas vel iij denarios, 
exceptis selfod propriis Joh’i de Somervile in terra 
sua comorantibus, et si extra terram suam moram 
faciant, faciunt servicium ” (1290-1). 


I cannot arrive at any 


“THe LuNGs oF Lonpon.”—I wonder if 
any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can tell us for 
certain who invented this happy phrase. A 
correspondent of a weekly journal which 
devotes much of its space to metropolitan 
historical matters is disposed to attribute 
the same to the great Earl of Chatham, the 
record of whose melancholy sojourn at “ Wild- 


woods” is writ large upon the annals of Hamp- 
stead. The ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary ’ quotes 
the opinion expressed by Brewer that the 
words first came from the lips of Windham 
during a Parliamentary debate upon the sub- 
ject of Hyde Park encroachments in the year 
1808. Can any anterior claim to the existence 
of the term be established? It would be 
curious were the expression traceable to 
Hampstead’s famous recluse; for, of all 
suburbs, that is assuredly the most favoured 
in the matter of breathing- spaces whither 
the half-stifled citizen may mount at will and 
be tempted to “crow like chanticleer.” 
CECIL CLARKE. 

[In 8 S. ix. 93 J. H. W. states that Mr. Wind- 

ham assigned its origin to Lord Chatham.) 


“Unper weicu.”—This vicious locution 
has already been dealt with in ‘ N. & Q.,’ and 
need not be discussed again. I shall, how- 
ever, be obliged to any reader who can tell 
me when it came first into use. F. ADAMs. 


DEFINITION OF GRATITUDE.—Who first, and 
when, defined gratitude as an expectation of 
favours to come? Hayward (‘ Letters,’ ii. 207) 
quotes it in 1869 as an [rishism. ~ = 


(Hazlitt, in his‘ Wit and Humour,’ gives it to Sir 
Robert Walpole, 1674-1746.) 


Tue Bisuor or Lonpon’s Funerat.—I send 
this from the Pall Mall Gazette (17 January): 
“The Greek Archimandrite and Dr. Adler, 
the Chief Rabbi, wearing their black gowns 
and gold chains, walked in together and took 
their places in the choir.” Has a Jewish 
rabbi ever attended an English bishop's 
funeral before? Also: “Standing crosier in 
hand in the Archiepiscopal throne, Dr. Temple 
pronounced the Benediction.” This, too (same 
paper), may interest, as showing the present 
“use” as to an archbishop’s employment of 
his cross. IBaGuE. 


Francis ToroGmMorton.—I am in search of 
particulars concerning a person of this name 
who was a prisoner in Shrewsbury in 1597-8. 
for what offence I am unable to say, but | 
suspect he was a recusant. In one of his 
letters from the prison to the bailiffs of the 
town he writes :— 

pel ag worshipful hearts had intelligence how 
my Lady Throgmorton, 7 half sister, her Majesty’s 
delight, and my lady Scidmore, my cousin germain 
by the mother, her Majesty’s bedfellow, came unto 
me to visit me in the Mareshalseye when | was there 
a prisoner and had by strange accident lost all my 
lands, in disguised attire sitting by my side when 
was in habit and maintenance of a gentleman, and 
in what manner they wept and sorried to see my 
distressed ruin and restrained distress, doubtless it 


would have moved you unto pity and comiseration.” 
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The only Lady Throgmorton to whom the 
risoner could have referred must have been 
tlizabeth Throgmorton, afterwards the wife 
of Sir Walter Ralegh, daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton, Knt., by Anne, daughter of Sir 
Nicholas Carew, Knt. Can any of your 
readers identify the Shrewsbury prisoner 
by the above clue? PHILLIPs. 

Shrewsbury. 


AUTHORS oF Quotations WanTED.— 
And Judgment at the helm was set, 
But Judgment was a child as yet, 
And lack-a-day ! was all untit 
To guide the boat aright. 
Cold water is the best of drinks, 
The temperance poet sings ; 
But who am I| that I should have 
The very best of things ? 
The prince may revel at the pump, 
The peer enjoy his tea; 
Whisky, or beer, or even wine, 
Is good enough for me. 
c. C. B. 
Beneath a portrait of William Cuming, M.D., 
painted by Thomas Beach, engraved by William 
Sharp :— 
Rien rechercher,—Rien rejetter, 
Ne se plaindre de Personne. 
W. G. 


TROY WEIGHT FOR BREAD. 
(9% S. vi. 468 ; vii. 18.) 

THe ‘Proclamation for Waightes” of 
1588, quoted by Q. V., is of great interest, 
as a sequel to the statute of Henry VIIL., 
1532, ordering that butcher’s meat shall be 
sold by “ waight called Haver-du-pois.” This 
was the first statute recognition of it. For 
more than a thousand years the Roman /ihra, 
increased to 160z., has been the commercial 
weight of England, the basis of all our 
measures, yet it was all along ignored by the 
statute, only obtaining scant recognition as a 
weight of 15 tower or troy ounces (which it 
never was). However, in the nineteenth 
century it gradually acquired statuteauthority 
and definition, and its rival the troy pound 
has disappeared, only surviving in the tables 
of schoolbooks and almanacs, along with a 
troy apothecaries’ weight which was abolished 
in 1864. I will now try to answer Q. V.’s 
questions servatim. 

1. The reason for bread not being sold by 
averdepois weight was that from 1266 down 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
if I mistake not, it was subject to the 
provisions of 51 Henry III., the Assize of 

read, which fixed a sliding scale of weight 


for bread according to the price of the quarter 
of wheat, the weight of the farthing loaf 
being stated in shillings and pence, 20d. being 
the equivalence of one ounce tower, and no 
change being made when tower weight was 
superseded by the so-called troy weight. 
This sliding scale, or rather its maximum, 
was in force in 1617, when complaint was 
made that bakers could not keep bread up 
to the assize weight of 17 oz. for the 
penny loaf (‘Liber Albus’). Now this 17 oz. 
weight for a penny was the equivalent of the 
6s. 10d. (82 dwt.=4"/..0z. tower weight) fixed 
in 1266 as the minimum weight of the 
farthing loaf. As late as 1811 bread appears 
to have been weighed by a long troy pound 
of 7,600 grains, the peck loaf being 16 |b. of 
this weight=17 lb. 6 oz. averdepois (Kelly's 
‘Universal Cambist’). This long troy pound 
appears to have been the Amsterdam troy 
pound =7,595 grains, which had become the 
Scottish-Dutch pound, and probably came on 
from Scotland into England. In 1813 “the 
Lord Mayor ordered the price of bread to 
rise half an assize” (‘H.E.D.’), that is, half a 
grade of Henry IIL.’s sliding scale or some 
modern amendment of it, for in 1813 the 
quartern or quarter-peck loaf cost 1s. 5d. _ 

2. Troy weight was used in other countries 
for bread as for other goods, both the old 
French pound (2 mares de Troyes) and the 
Amsterdam pound above mentioned being 
true troy pounds. But the so-called troy 
pound of England was not really troy ; it 
was probably the Amsterdam apothecaries’ 

und =5,787 grains. : 

3. As to when bread became aver de pois, | 
shall be glad of exact information.* It pro- 
bably became amenable to the common 
commercial weight when it ceased to be under 
Henry III.’s assize statute—perhaps about 
the same time, 1824, that our weights and 
measures were subjected to judicious reform, 
and the ancient correlation of weights and of 
measures of capacity was re-established ona 
sound basis. Epwarp NICHOLSON. 
1, Huskisson Street, Liverpool. 


A PoEM ATTRIBUTED To MILTON 8S. vi. 
182, 238, 292). — Ancient writers have 
bequeathed to us many names with indefinite 
localities ; ancient sieepanae existed to 


| to successive fluctuations. 


which legends became attached, all — 

So, when modern 
map-makers extend Helicon, they obliterate 
Parnassus ; but the writer of the epitaph 
now under discussion describes a hepa 
mount divine,” meaning Parnassus as a whole. 


[* See ante, p. 18.] 
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A reversion to first principles will perhaps 
justify the author by showing how the 
tradition of Helicon rat arose. We start 
with éAicow, “to wind,” so we get éAcxds, 
“abounding with eddies,” and Helicon, a 
winding stream like the Meander ; the pre- 
sumption follows that the favoured “ peak ” 
was named from the river, not vice versd. 
Helicon’s “harmonious stream” is said to 
have furnished the source of two fountains 
or springs, including (among others) the 
Hippocrene, with its own separate and dis- 
cordant legend connected with Pegasus. 

To analyze too closely is to destroy the 
charm, for the bouquet evaporates. 

A. Hatt. 


Cowper, amongst others, confounds the 
mountain with the spring :— 
Not Brindley nor Bridgewater would essay 
To turn the course of Helicon that way. 
‘Table Talk.’ 
Milton, I think, only mentions Helicon once 
in his English poetry, and there he is 
ambiguous :— 
Here be tears of perfect moan 
Wept for thee in Helicon. 
‘Epitaph on the Marchioness of Winchester.’ 


One would have expected on rather than in. 
Helicon may be found in his Latin poetry, 
and appears to be a mountain there. As 
this matter has been discussed before, it is 
possible that I am saying nothing new. 

E. YARDLEY. 


CompLeTeE VERSION OF Lines WANTED (9** 
8. v.396).—The British Bookmaker for March, 
1894, stated that the “ poem” of which your 
correspondent Mr. R. vt. Ross desires the full 
text was from the pen of Mary Packard 
Rollins, and was published in an American 

riodical, Good Housekeeping. I send the 
ines as reproduced in the Bookmaker, though 
with a feeling of doubt whether the full 
text is worth all the space it demands :— 


Pray, what did T. Buchanan Read ? 
And what did E. A. Poe? 

What volumes did Elizur Wright ? 
And where did E. P. Roe? 


Is Thomas Hardy nowadays? 
Is Rider Haggard pale ? 
Is Minot Savage? Oscar Wilde? 
And Edward Everett Hale? 
Was Laurence Sterne? was Hermann Grimm? 
Was Edward Young? John Gay ? 
Jonathan Swift? and old John Bright? 
And why was Thomas Gray? 


Was John Brown? and is J. R. Green? 
Chief Justice Taney quite? 

Is William Black? R. D. Blackmore? 
Mark Lemon? H. K. White? 


Was Francis Bacon lean in streaks? 
John Suckling vealy? Pray, 

Was Hogg much given to the pen? 
Are Lamb’s Tales sold to-day ? 

Did Mary Mapes Dodge just in time? 
Did C. D. Warner? How? 

At what did Andrew Marvell so? 
Does Edward Whymper now? 

What goodies did Rose Terry Cooke? 
Or Richard Boyle beside? 

What gave the wicked Thomas Paine, 
And made Mark Akenside ? 

Was Thomas Tickell-ish at all? 
Did Richard Steele, I ask? 

Tell me, has George A. Sala suit ? 
Did William Ware a mask ? 

Does Henry Cabot Lodge at home? 
John Horne Tooke what and when? 

Is Gordon Cumming? Has G. W 
Cabled his friends again ? 

Arex. LEEPER. 
Trinity College, University of Melbourne. 


Two or A NaME IN One Famity (9 S. 
vii. 5).—This occurrence is not of extreme 
rarity. I have five daughters who have the 
same name—viz., Angharad—their full names 
being (1) Ruby Angharad Gertrude, (2) Irene 
Clare Angharad, (3) Phyllis Gwenllian An- 
gharad, (4) Rosamund Angharad Kathleen, 
and (5) Sybil Helen Angharad; all being 
named after a literary relative. I have seen 
it stated in print that a noted sausage-maker 
in the City has three sons named William 
the first, William the second, and William 
the third ; which is very odd if true. 

MAGISTRATE. 


TRENTAL=“ Montn’s Mrinp” (9 §. vi. 104, 
195, 295, 414).—“ Trental ” was a common word 
in the pre-Reformation Scottish Church. In 
the ‘Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of 
Scotland’ (published by authority of the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, Edin., 1877) we find, amongst 
other entries of a similar character, the fol- 
lowing :— 

A.D. 1496. ‘Item to the preistis of Striuelin to 
say a trentale of messis for the King, xxs.” 

** Item (the xxvi day of Junii) to preistis to say 
three trentale of messis for the King, iij/i.” 

** Item (the xviij day of March) to the preistis of 
Sanct Nicholas Kirk in Abirdene, to say a trentale 
of messis of Sanct Sebastiane for the King, xxs.” 
**Item that samyn day (the xxv day of Aprile) to 
Schir Andro to ger say a trentale of messis of Sanct 
Renjane, xxs.” 

1497. *‘Item (the xxvii day of August) giffen to 
the chanounis of Cambuskynneth to say iiij trentalis 
of messis for the King, be the Kingis command, 
iiijlib.” 

The price of a trental of masses was twenty 
shillings ; of a single mass, eightpence. 

A, G. Rep. 
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Str Joun Bortase Warren, Barr. (9% S. 
vi. 490; vii. 15).—He had no elder brothers 
(though such are mentioned in the ‘D.N.B.’), 
but was himself the eldest son and heir of John 
Borlase Warren, by Bridget (not “ Anne,” as 
in the ‘D.N.B’), daughter and coheir of 
Gervase Rosell, of Radcliffe - upon - Trent, 
Notts, and was born 2 September, and 
baptized 5 October, 1753, at Stapleford, in 
that county. His parents were married (less 
than a year before his birth) 14 November, 
1752, at Risley, co. Derby. His father died 
6 August, and was buried 10 August, 1763, at 
Stapleford, aged sixty-three. His mother 
married secondly, 1 February, 1764, at Staple- 
ford, the Rev. Graham Chappell, of Orston, 
Notts, where she was buried May, 1785, aged 
fifty-eight. The grandfather of Sir John 
was Borlase Warren, M.P. for Nottingham 
1734-41, who was baptized 25 September, 
1677, at St. Mary’s, Nottingham, and was 
buried 15 May, 1747, at Stapleford, having 
married (Lic. Vic.-Gen., 26 November, 1698) 
Anne, daughter of Sir John Harpur, third 
baronet, of Calke Abbey, co. Derby. This 
lady, as “ Mrs. Warren, the wife of the late 
Borlace Warren, Esq.,” was buried at Staple- 
ford 3 April, 1752, and her Christian name of 
Anne not being specified, she is confused 
with her son’s wife, Bridget, by the authorities 
mentioned by H.C. The great-grandfather 
of Sir John was Arthur Warren, who pur- 
chased the Stapleford estate in 1674, and who 
was sometime Sheriff of Notts. He married 
26 June, 1676, at St. Bartholomew’s the Less, 
London, Anne, sister and coheir of Sir John 
Borlase, second baronet, and was buried 
29 November, 1697, at Stapleford, where his 
widow was subsequently buried 21 August, 
1703. If H. C. wants further particulars of 
this family (of which I am a descendant), I 
might be able, and should in that case 

very happy, to supply them. G. E. C. 


Full particulars of the descent of the 
Borlaces and Warrens will be found in a 
series of papers by W. C. Borlase, M.P., 
to the Genealogist, vols. ii. and 
iii. (New Series). W. D. Prxx. 

Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 


CARRIAGES v. PACK-8ADDLES (9"" S. vi. 503).— 
I feel sure that the ‘* bedd” that belonged to 
the wain was the body which is still called 
“the bed” in Herefordshire, and which 
would be removable. In Normandy the 
market cart of the small cultivators has a 
separable body, so that if a few small pigs are 
taken to market it can be lifted off and set 
down with its live burden for inspection 
where there are no pens. I have seen such a | 


cart-body, too heavily laden behind, tilt back 
with load and driver, while the wheels 
went on. 

Though the pack-horse was the best means 
of conveying merchandise over bad or hilly 
roads, or by bridle paths, the two-wheeled 
wain and the four-wheeled waggon were the 
farmer's vehicles even on the worst roads, 
A hundred and twenty years ago Arthur 
Young, travelling in the North, noted three 
farmers’ vehicles broken down on eighteen 
miles of turnpike road. THos. BLASHILL. 


Weavers (9 8. v. 288, 362, 442) 
—Ilam told that a painting representing John 
Kempe appeared in the Royal Academy a 
few years ago. I shall be glad to know if 
such a painting or any portrait of him exists ; 
and, if so, where Frep. Hrrcutn-Kemp. 

6, Beechtield Road, Catford, S8.E. 


BRASENOSE CoLLEGE, S. vi. 509). 
—This house was founded in 1509 by William 
Smyth, Bishop of Lincoln—whose father, 
Robert, lived at Widnes—and Sir Richard 
Sutton, Knt., of that ilk. A Matthew 
Smyth, B.D., was last Principal of Brasenose 
Hall (1510-12), and first Principal of the 
newly erected College (1512-48). B.N.C. 
bears the arms of the see of Lincoln, between 
those of Smyth and Sutton respectively, on 
her escutcheon. The rare phenomenon of a 
coat of arms tripartite paleways is also found 
among Oxford colleges at Lincoln and C.C.C. 

A. R. BaYLey. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


For the origin and meaning of the name, 
and a long explanation by the Editor, see 
‘N. & Q.,.’ 1S. viii. 221 ; 6% S. iv. 367, 542. 

EverRARD CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Tue Ziezac (9 S. vi. 388, 493).— 
My experience leads me to a pretty confident 
belief that the zigzag line taken by horses 
in going up hill arises from instinct, not 
from training. I have had many conversa- 
tions on the matter with farm servants in 
this neighbourhood who have had much to 
do with horses, and I never heard of a case 
in which horses had been taught to do this. 

EpwarpD PEAcocK. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Downinc Srreet (9 §S. vi. 384).—The 
following extract from the will of Sir George 
Downing, 1683 (Muskett’s ‘Suffolk Manorial 
Families '), relates to Downing Street :— 

“Sir George Downing, of East Hatley, co. Cam- 
bridge, Knight and Baronet, 24 August, 1683.—My 
body to be interred in the Vault which I have made 
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under the Chancel at Croyden, in the County of north and south sides, with a 2 nae on of 


Cambridge, by the body of my wife Frances 
Downing. To my sons George Downing, Esq., and 
William Downing...... House in or near King Street, 
in the City of Westminster, lately called Hampden 
House, which I hold by lease from the Crown, and 
Peacock Court, which I hold of the Collegiate 
Church of St. Peter, Westminster; all of which 
are now demolished and rebuilt or rebuilding, and 
called Downing Street, to Edward, Viscount Mor- 

th, and to Sir Henry Pickering, Baronet, my son- 
aca in trust, and also my houses in St. James's 

‘ark. 

J. H. Riverr-Carnac. 


Joun Bricut or ‘Cranrorp’ (9 §. vi. 
445).— Precisely the same anecdote is recorded 
in the Kaleidoscope (a Liverpool publication) of 
22 March, 1825, but it was then tacked on to 
“a Liverpool gentleman long deceased.” It 
is a conceit of which doubtless both Mrs. 
Gaskell and John Bright would disavow the 
authorship. Ricnarp Lawson. 

Urmston. 


“Hear” (9 §. vi. 508)—The ‘H.E.D,’ 
settles the question. There one finds that 
“heaf” means ‘accustomed pasture ground 


“Haft” means “settled or accustomed pas- 
ture ground.” A connexion is indicated with 
G. heften, to fasten, attach, O.S. Aeftian, to 
make fast. When a mallet is hafted it is 
fitted with a haft, or a haft is fixed in. The 
Dictionary gives this suggestion as associated 
with the derivation. Halliwell says “heave” 
means “a place on a common on which a 
particular flock of sheep feeds.” “ Eaves,” 
which, according to the ‘E.D.D.,’ has the 
meaning “the edges or skirts of enclosed 
round,” though similar in sound, is a dif- 
erent word, and conveys neither the idea of 
fixity nor yet association with common land. | 

ArTHUR MAYALL. 


“Heaf” is stated in the ‘N.E.D.’ to be a 
modification of heft, itself a form of ha/t, ** to | 
establish in a situation or place of residence, 
to locate, fix ; spec. to accustom (sheep, cattle) 
to a pasturage.” This word is of uncertain 
origin, possibly connected with O.S8. heftian, 
to make fast (=Q. heften, to fasten, attach). 
In February we shall hope to see whether 
Dr. Wright's ‘E.D.D.’ has any further light 
on the point. O. O. 6 


Mepi£vat Titne Barns S. vi. 309, 397, 
496).—There is a fine tithe barn at Beartstye, 
a farm standing on the high ground about 
midway between Lindfield and Ardingly, 
co. Sussex. It is built of sandstone, and roofed 
with Horsham slate. The external dimensions 
are 57 ft. Gin. by 24 ft. Gin., all walls 2 ft. 
thick. There are four buttresses on both 


2 ft. 4in. and 2ft. wide. I should be pleased 

to forward a photograph of the barn if it 

would be of any use. W. Sarre. 
Eythorne, Kent. 


Atwoop Famity (9 S. vi. 409, 510).—I sus- 
pect that by Little Bury is meant Littlebury, 
and by Stamford Rivers, Stanford Rivers, 
a parish in Essex near Chipping Ongar. 
Many years ago, when a boy, the old place 
was, as I remember, a dilapidated farmhouse 
on the banks of the little river Roding, or 
Roothing, which flows into the Thames at 
Barking Creek. There were, I think, some 
fragments of stained glass in the windows. 

Joun PickFrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


KILLinG Pigs IN THE WANE OF THE Moon 
(9% S. vi. 426, 516).—In the Republic of 
Colombia wood for building, timbering 
mines, making fences, &c., also the vines, 
the stalks of which are used for binding the 
latter, are always cut in the wane of the 


- |moon, the first three days being allowed to 
(of sheep).” It is a modification of heft, haft. | 


pass before cutting. Wood cut with the moon 
crescent is said to last only three years, 
whereas that cut while it is in the wane lasts 
seven, the trees in the waxing of the moon 
being full of sap. Trees are always pruned 
in the wane; also human hair is cut at 
the same time lest it should fall off. 
IBAGUE. 


For many instances of this and kindred 
superstitions see Frazer, ‘Golden Bough,’ 
second edition, ii. 155 segg. W. CROooKkeE. 

Langton House, Charlton Kings. 


Sir James Dovetas S. vii. 28).—The 
good Sir James of Douglas undoubtedly 
was born in wedlock, son of Sir William 
“le Hardi” and Elizabeth, daughter of 
Alexander the Steward, grandfather of 
Walter the Steward, who married Marjory, 
daughter of Robert I. of Scotland, and 


'mother of Robert IL, her only child. The 


name of Sir James’s wife is unknown, though 
he left a legitimate son William, who suc- 
ceeded him ; but his natural son, Archibald 


'“the Grim,” became far better known than 


William. He was Lord of Galloway, and in 
1389, although illegitimate, became third 
Earl of Douglas in succession to Earl James, 
who fell at Otterburn. It is not clear how 
he was allowed to assume the earldom. To 
the estates he succeeded under the entail 
effected upon the resignation of Hugh 
Douglas the Dull (a priest) in 1342. His 
succession was disputed by Sir Malcolm 
Drummond, husband of Sir James's sister 
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Isabel, but Drummond's claim was voided by 
Parliament in Holyrood, April, 1389 (see 
‘Acts of Parliament of Scotland,’ i. 557). 
Shortly afterwards Archibald appears as 
Earl of Douglas. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


James de Douglas—the good Sir James of 
the legend—was the eldest son of William de 
Duglas (the Hardy), who died in York Castle 
in 1302, by his first wife, a daughter of Wil- 
liam de Keth. See Sir Robert Douglas's 
‘Peerage of Scotland’ (ed. Wood, 1813), vol. i. 
p. 420. A. R. Baytey. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


Tue Tirte or Esquire (9 8. vi. 387, 452, 
471 ; vii. 33).—I think we may well ask if the 
ruling received through Richmond Herald is 
more authoritative than the direct official 
statement of Garter King. I know of a case 
in which Mr. A. C. Fox-Davies hesitates to 
~- a man the title of Esquire in ‘ Armorial 

amilies,’ although Heralds’ College has_ so 
styled him in a grant of arms. Mr. Athill’s 
prescription is embodied in the following note 
attached to Mr. Fox-Davres’s ‘Information 
Form ’:— 

“The following are Esquires, and should be so 
described. The term is not used in * Armorial 
Families’ except in such cases: The sons of Peers ; 
the sons of Baronets; the sons of Knights; the 
eldest sons of the younger sons of Peers, and their 
eldest sons in perpetuity; the eldest son of the 
eldest son of a Knight, and his eldest son in per- 
petuity ; Companions of the Orders of Knighthood ; 
the Kings of Arms; the Heralds of Arms; Officers 
of the Army and Navy of the rank of Captain and 
upwards; Sheriffs of Counties, for life; J.P.s of 
Counties whilst in Commission ; Serjeants-at-Law ; 
Queen’s Counsel ; Serjeants-at-Arms ; certain prin- 
cipal Officers in the Queen’s Household ; Deputy- 
Lieutenants and Commissioners of Lieutenancy ; 
Commissioners of the Court of Bankruptcy ; Masters 
of the Supreme Court ; those whom the Queen, in 
any Commission or Warrant, styles Esquire [and 
amongst these are Royal Academicians], and any 
person who, in virtue of his Office, takes precedence 
of Esquires. 

“Gentleman : This description is used throughout 
the book in its ancient and strictly legal and correct 
interpretation, namely, a person entitled to bear 
arms ; and it occurs in every such instance where 
there is no other description.” 


To me it seems unreasonable that one’s 
knighted confectioner or coal-dealer should 
transmit the title of Esquire to his eldest son 
in perpetuity, that any other tradesman who 
is a magistrate should have a right to it, and 
that men of generations of professional an- 
cestry—gentlemen who may be Fellows of 
their Colleges and in good social position— 
should not be allowed to have any right to the 
same distinction. There is no use in quibbling 
over “the grand old name of gentleman ”— 


now generally used in jury lists to describe 
retired shopkeepers. If Esquire be inferior 
to Gentleman, then Gentleman ought to in- 
clude it ; if it be superior, then it ought not 
to be conceded to people who may be social 
inferiors of those to whom it is denied. 

St. SwITHrn. 


Frrz-Guanvit asks, “Is the word Lsquire 
a real title, seeing that we use it only asa 
suffix?” I find from old family papers of 
James I.’s time, and contemporaneous records, 
that Esquire was a title, used as an affix to 
thename. An old memoir of Nicholas Ferrar, 
of Little Gidding, states that his father, who 
was already a “Gentleman” of the Yorkshire 
Farrar family, was granted in 1588 by Queen 
Elizabeth, for special service rendered to her, 
a special coat of arms and crest and the title 
of “ Esquire.” MICHAEL FERRAR. 

Little Gidding, Ealing. 


“To KEECH ” (9% §S. vi. 408 ; vii. 18).—Both 
the Northamptonshire glossarists, Miss Baker 
and Hernberg, give keech as meaning to dip 
or ladle out water or other liquids. Miss Baker 
also adds two other meanings: (1) “The fat 
of a slaughtered beast rolled up ready for the 
chandler”; (2) ‘“‘a large oblong or triangular 
pasty, made at Christmas, of raisins and 
apples chopped together.” I have myself 
known the word as applied to some such con- 
fection as the foregoing ever since my early 
childhood. Keeches were always made tri- 
angular in my experience, with a bird shaped 
in dough sitting on the ridge in the centre. 
Two currants were stuck on to form the bird’s 
eyes. If either of these fell out in the baking 
it was considered very unfortunate. Aeeches 
were always made at Christmas, and one was 
allotted to each of the young children of the 
household. I still retain in my possession a 
letter written to me when I was away at 
school in the sixties by my dear departed 
mother, in which she rallies me on being 
“too big for a keech” when I shall return 
home for the Christmas holidays. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


NorMan ARCHITECTURE (9 §S. vii. 29).— 
For architectural works of every possible kind 
consult Mr. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, W.C. 
He has by far the most exhaustive collection 
of books of that kind in England. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


“ PEAKY-BLINDER” (9% §S. vii. 28).—The 
“larrikins,” “rufflers,” or “ hoodlums” of the 
Midlands are thus known from a custom they 
adopted of wearing the peak of their cap 
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drawn down over their eyes when at their 
nefarious practices. The phrase was probably 
suggested by the game of “hoodman-blind,” 
as in Scotland the person who hoodwinks 
another in “blind man’s buff” is called a 
“billy-blinder ”: “Ay, weel I wot that’s little 
short of a billy-blinder. An a’ tales be true, 
yours is nae lie” (‘ Perils of Man,’ iii. 387) 
J. HotpeN MacMIcHaAkL. 


Nore on A PassaGeE IN CHaucer’s ‘ PRo- 
LoGuE’ (9° S. vi. 365, 434, 463; vii. 30).—I 
think A. C. W. has hardly kept pace with the 
increase of knowledge as to the phonetics of 
Anglo-Saxon and Middle English. There is 
no proof that, in such a collocation of letters 
as eege, ege, ige, the g had any guttural sound 
at all approaching that of the g in go ; and 
that is no doubt why Dr. Sweet, in his 
‘Anglo-Saxon Primer,’ now marks all such gs 
with a dot and directs us to pronounce them 
as y. And, at an early date, all such groups 
passed into a mere diphthong, the e disap- 

aring altogether, if not final. This is why 

r. Sweet, in his ‘ History of English Sounds,’ 
pp. 293-4, gives as Middle English forms 
such monosyllables as Aadl, snail, fayr, fain, 
nayl (implied in the verb naylen), main, tail, 
yyle, brain. This was early, universal, and 
in all dialects ; so that the supposition that 
such a word as raz was still dissyllabic in 
Chaucer’s time is quite out of the question. 
The word raid was already spelt Areeg/ in the 
‘Blickling Homilies,’ and even Arel, as in 
Thorpe’s ‘ Diplomatarium,’ p. 170, 1. 10, a.p. 
924. The notion about eleeeeth reading 
Anglo-Saxon poems with intelligence is quite 
new to me. Water W. SKEat. 


Scortish Names IN Frorssart S. vii. 
28).—The following extract may interest 
G.S.C.S., though it relates not to a Scottish, 
but to an English family. It is taken from a 
letter written in 1820 by Robert Surtees, the 
historian of the County Palatine of Durham, 
to Sir Cuthbert Sharp, the author of ‘A 
History of Hartlepool ’:— 

“Tis a strange mistake, and may amuse you in 
France, that Froissart mentions a Baron Aveugle, 
who, nevertheless, evidently had the full use of his 
eyes, and could see tu lay on his blows, and this 
turns out to be literally the Baron of Ogle.”—See 
Geo. Taylor’s ‘Life of Surtees,’ edited for the 
— Society by the Rev. James Raine, 1852, 
p. 397. 

Epwarp Peacock. 


MEDALLIONS on Juc (9 S. vi. 190).—I find 
that at 6% S. x. 348 a plate was described 
bearing the same heads and letters, but with 
the addition of an inscription in Dutch refer- 


This inscription was translated at p. 376, but 
the letters were left unexplained. With this 
clue, however, one can guess that P.W. and 
F.S.W. are the initials of some prince and 
princess, and that PVOR represents P. V. OR., 
z.e., Prince of Orange Possibly D. 5 (or on 
the plate D.V.) may mean “fifth Duke.” I 
shall be glad if any correspondent can help. 
W. C. B. 
“ ANCE MARIOLE” IN A CHARTER (9* §. vii. 
47).—If there be reason to believe that the 
phrase denotes geese, we should read auce 
(auce); but I can make nothing of mariole 
in this connexion. Es: 
Durham. 


Eron CoLLecGe anD Ram Huntrne S. 
vi. 230, 374).—I have just come across a con- 
temporary account of this “ solemnity” in the 
Norwich Mercury of 8 August, 1730 (reprint 
No. 43, 7 July, 1888), from which it appears 
that the custom of “blooding” a novice 
obtained in this “sport,” as well as in those 
of foxhunting, otterhunting, and deerstalk- 
ing, so recently quoted in ‘N. & Q.’ (vide 
‘Otter Hunting: Christening,’ 9" S. vi. 270, 
334). “His Royal Highness the Duke” was, 
presumably, William Augustus, Duke of 
Cumberland, the second son of George IL., 
who was born in 1721 :— 

“Eton, August 1.—This Day was celebrated the 
Anniversary Diversion of hunting the Ram by the 
Scholars: What made the Solemnity more remark- 
able was that his Royal Highness the Duke was 
pleas’d to honour it with his Presence ; the Captain 
of the School presented him with a Ram Club, with 
which his Royal Highness struck the first Stroke. 
His Royal Highness was in at the Death of the 
Ram; and his Club was bloody’d, according to 
Custom. There was afterwards a Speech made by 
the Captain, at which the Duke was also present ; 
He then proceeded to see the Chappel, the Hall, 
the Library, the School, and the Long Chamber, 
and it was generally observed, that his Royal High- 
ness returned to Windsor very well pleased.” 

G. Yarrow Ba.pock. 

South Hackney. 


Surrotk For Lapysirp (9 v. 
48, 154, 274; vi. 255, 417)—It may not be 
generally known that the ladybird, or May 
bug, is named after the Virgin Mary. Possibly 
it is an unconscious survival of the old 
medieval reverence which has protected 
this pretty insect from the cruelty which 
children but too often love to exercise over 
helpless living creatures. “Ladybird [; lady, 
meaning Our Lady, «e., the Virgin Mary, 
+ bird; cf. German Marienkdfer, lit. Mary- 
beetle]” (Johnson’s ‘Univ. Cyclop.,” New 
York, 1895). “Ladybird. The name is appa- 


ning to the prosperity of the house of Orange. 


rently a modification of ladybug, lady referring 
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to the Virgin Mary, as the German name | parish, used to give sometimes four or five 


Marienkdfer suggests ” 
eyclop.,” 1895). We have all, even in this 
wilderness of bricks and mortar. heard the 
children sing, or chant (to the music, I need 
searcely remark, of “ Boys and girls, come out 
to play ”), the old rime as quoted by several 
correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’; but the ladybird, 
like the butterfly, has been compelled to 
retreat as the modern builder marches for- 
ward, and so it is we may now have to go 
“a little way out” before we meet with the 
insect or hear the familiar rime. That the 
ladybird has been sometimes employed as 
a messenger between sweethearts can be 
proved by reference to the old poets. Says 
Gay : 
This lady-fly 1 take from off the grass, 
Whose spotted back might scarlet red surpass ; 
Fly, lady-bird, north, south, or east, or west, 
Fly where the man is found that I love best. 
‘The Shepherd’s Week, Thursday.’ 
Hersert B. CLayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


In Cheshire we were taught to 
children 

Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home ; 

Your house is on fire, your children all gone. 

All but one, and her name is Ann, 

And she lies under the frying-pan. 


say as 


MEGAN. 
Apropos of “ Ladybird, ladybird, fly away 
home,” the child rime referred to in my reply 
at the last reference, I may mention the 


parody by Charles Lamb, called ‘ Another | 


Version of the Same,’ commencing :- 
Lazy bones, lazy bones, wake up and peep ; 
The cat’s in the cupboard, your mother’s asleep, 


(Chambers’s ‘ En- | o’clock teas, to which I was invited, and I 


believe that was not the earliest date of their 

institution. I have been in my present living 

twenty-eight years, and have never even seen 

a nobleman or an M.P. here, so there is not 

much chance of being honoured with such 

invitations. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


PascHaL Moons (9% §. vii. 48).— Prof. 
Wurm’s table of Paschal new and full 
moons will be found on p. 407 of Wieseler’s 
* Chronological Synopsis of the Four Gospels, 
Bell & Daldy, 1864. C. 8. Taytor. 

Banwell Vicarage. 


Moon Lore (9 S. vii. 27)—It is indeed 
news that the C-shaped crescent moon is 
waxing. It is just the reverse. I have 
heard the formula, 

Luna mendax, 

Crescens decrescens, 

Decrescens crescens. 
SHERBORNE. 


Is there not a strange reversal in the note 
under the above heading? When the moon 
is “on the wax” she is in the west, near the 
sun at its setting. The crescent is then on 


| the sinister side, opening dexter, like the 
| loop of D ; when “on the wane” the crescent 
| is dexter, opening sinister, as in a C—in each 
|ease the precise opposite of your corre- 
spondent’s reading. 
James R. Bramste, F.S.A. 
{Others write to the same effect. ] 


| Date Wantep (9 S. vii. 27).— Corpus 
| Christi Day is the Thursday after Trinity 


the original MS. of which, on one page quarto, | Sunday, and is therefore the sixtieth day 


was discovered some years ago, quite acci-| after Easter Sunday. 


In 1543 Easter fell on 


dentally, as a wrapping for a lock of William | 25 March, and the sixtieth day after it was 


Hazlitt’s hair. & A 


“Cusha-cow” is used in Selby district ; 
**Cushy-cow-lady ” in Lancaster district. 


LIONEL CRESSWELL. 
Wood Hall, Calverley, Yorks. 
Tue Rott or Guittp MERCHANTS oF 


SHREWsBuRY, 1231 (9% S. vi. 508).—I pre- 
sume Mr. SNeypD knows what is said as to 
these rolls in the tenth appendix to the 
Fifteenth Report of the Historical MSS. Com- 
mission (pp. 7-9). Possibly Shirley printed 
1231 instead of 1232. 0. O. H. 


o’cLock TEA”: Wuen 
(9 §. vi. 446; vii. 13).—Many years ago, in 
1854, at my first curacy, Oakley in Bedford- 
shire, the then Duchess of Bedford, who 
occasionally resided at Oakley House in the 


Thursday, 24 May, or Corpus Christi Day. 
The morrow after it was Friday, 25 May. 
Water W. Sxear. 


I find from ‘The Chronology of History, 
by Sir Harris Nicolas, second edition, p. 65, 
that Easter Day fell on 25 March, 1543, con- 
sequently Trinity Sunday would fall on 
20 May, and the Féte Dieu (or Corpus 
Domini or Corpus Christi) would fall on 
24 May. A. L. MayYHew. 

(Other replies acknowledged. ] 


An Unctarmep Porm sy Ben Jonson (9% 
S. iv. 491; v. 34, 77, 230, 337, 477; vi. 96, 430, 


477).—I confess I was not aware that there 
were two Sir Henry Goodyers, and I should 
be obliged to Mr. Smupson if he would kindly 
give the authority from which he derives his 
very precise information. I refer especially 
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to the dates. Before writing, I consulted 
numerous books of reference, including the 
‘D.N.B..’ but found no notice of either of the 
knights. T have. however, come across a note 
in the new edition of Walton’s ‘Lives’ (Dent 
& Co.), vol. i. p. 72, which shows clearly the 
family relationship, but furnishes no dates. 
Strange to say, it contains the same enitaph 
we have been discussing, but it is quoted from 
Weever’s* ‘Ancient Funerall Monuments’ 
(1631), and applied to the wrong Sir Henry. 
As Mr. Austin Dobson has “contributed the 
supplementary notes,” and we all know how 
carefully he writes, I am not at all sorry to 
find myself in such good company. A distin- 
guished memher of the present Government, 
sneaking in this city a few weeks ago, cited 
the proverb, “ A man who never makes a mis- 
take will never make anything”; but, after 
this correspondence, I think there will be no 
excuse for confounding the two Goodvyers and 
attributing the epitaph, written on the uncle, 
to the nephew; for the “tetrastich,” as 
Camden calls it, was in the first edition of 
his ‘Remaines’ (1605), as it is without the 
asterisk which he prefixed to the portions 
added to the second (1614). That settles the 
matter ; and Mr. Stmpson is irresistible when 
he savs that the lines were written on the 
first Sir Henry. But Iam not at all inclined 
to accept his somewhat pontifical declaration 
when he denies that they are by Jonson. 
They are, at the least, quite as good az some 
of the occasional pieces printed in the folio of 
1616. and the fourth, which we are informed 
is “decasyllabic,” admirably sums up, in well- 
chosen epithets, the character of a man whom 
it must have been an honour to know. But 
Mr. Srupson says that the epitaph “does not 
even refer to Jonson’s friend,” for which as- 
sertion he furnishes no evidence whatever, 
the very thing we want in ‘N. & Q.’ 

Now I consider it extremely probable that 
the poet was acquainted with Sir Henry Good- 
ver theelder. Camden’s friends were Jonson’s 
friends, for the master was justly prond of 
his distinguished pupil, and introduced him 
everywhere to those whom he loved and 
honoured ; and they were many. It is quite 
clear from the old historian’s language that 
“Sir Henry Goodyer of Polesworth, a knight 
memorable for his vertues.” was one of these 
friends. If in nothing else. they shared in 
their sympathy with Mary, Queen of Scots ; 
for Camden, if not a partisan. was certainly 
afirm believer in the innocence of that most 
lovely and unhappy lady, whose story it is a 


* Weever’s name is mentioned in Epigram xviii. 
He himself was an epigrammatist of note. See 
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sorrow to read. Why should not Ben Jonson 
have known and loved this good knight, and 
been the “affectionate friend of his (who) 
framed this tetrastich,.” said, in a borrowed 
epithet. to be “crude,” but which is “short 
and sufficient,” and full of tender feeling? 
Though young, he was a married man, and 
his great abilities were not unknown. In the 
vear following the uncle’s death, if Mr. 
Srpson’s dates be correct, the great comedy 
‘Every Man in his Humour’ was acted, and 
what the author must have been for years 
before he could produce such a masterpiece 
any one can infer. The beautiful epigram 
(xxii.) on his first daughter, whose name was 
Mary, must have been written in his early 
youth, of which there is plain proof in the 
lines, which are “octosyllabic.” I firmly 
believe that Jonson was, at that time, 
capable of composing even the epigrams 
(Ixxxv.-vi.) on Sir Henry Goodyer, first 
published in 1616, in which year he became 
Poet Laureate ; but when they were written 
is another matter that cannot now be dis- 
cussed. What is most remarkable is the 
almost perfect resemblance of character in 
these two worthy knights, whom IT honour 
for their kindness to the men of letters of 
their times From this cause, and from their 
bearing the same names, has arisen the con- 
fusion. 

I cannot help thinking of Becky Sharp 
when Mr. Srupson thrusts Webster’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ into my face and bids me look for 
the meaning of the word “spill.” Now he 
must not blow hot and cold. This word 
occurs in the poem, a part of which he quoted 
to show that Gifford was no judge of lyrical 
poetry, and that Ben Jonson, on this occasion, 
wrote balderdash. But since I gave an ex- 
tract from Mr. Swinburne’s ‘Study’ he has 
apparently modified his opinion, and dis- 
covered, so to speak, that “she, who was an 
ugly old hag at nicht, rose a beautiful maid 
in the morning.” The change is all the more 
astonishing when we learn that he is familiar 
with the book, and has “always” heen dis- 
satisfied with the phraseology of one of the 
sentences quoted. That does not concern me. 
The illustrious writer is still among us, and 
would, if addressed, be willing, I am sure, to 
disentangle the “knot” which has troubled 
Mr. Srupson all these long years. 

There can be no doubt that the use of the 
word “spill” is the great flaw in the poem 
mentioned. It is equivocal in meaning, and, 
for that reason, should have been avoided. 
Before commenting on it in my last note, I 
consulted the sixth edition of Dr. Johnson’s 
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which Miss Sharp could scarcely have lifted 
(her ‘ Dixonary’ was an abridgment of this), 
and found the word with its various signi- 
fications, supported by suitable quotations, 
among which are the very lines mentioned. 
Let Ben Jonson himself be the Court of Ap- 
peal. In ‘ Underwoods’ there is ‘An Epigram 
to the Household, in which the old bard 
complains that the sack granted him by the 
king had not been forwarded. The twelfth 
line runs as follows :— 

’T were better spare a butt, than spill his muse. _ 
With an interesting note from ‘ Anonymiana, 
London, 1809, I conclude. The writer says: 

“There is an hexameter verse in the New Testa 
ment: ‘Husbands, love your wives, and be not 
bitter against them’ (Col. iii. 19). But this does 
not ran so well as the following: 

Benjamin, immortal Jonson, most highly renowned. 
This though is not accidental, but was made on 
purpose, 

The book was written by Dr. Samuel Pegge- 

I may add that I have seen Dr. Jessopp’s 
little book on Dr. Donne, but have been 
unable to consult Mr. E. Gosse’s more com- 
plete history of that patriarch and poet. 

Joun T. Curry. 

Liverpool. 


Surnames (9 S. vii. 28).— If this question 
had been less indefinite, a more definite reply 
would have been possible. Surnames grew 
out of descriptive appellations, and the date 
at which they originated varied, according to 
the locality and the person’s rank in life. In 
the South we first find them at the beginning 
of the twelfth century. In the Northern 
counties they were not universal at the end 
of the fourteenth ; and in remote parts of 
Wales, in the mining districts, and in the 
slums of Glasgow they are still unknown. 
They were first used by the barons and 
franklins, then by the tradesmen and artisans, 
and lastly by the labourers. Nor is it always 
easy todetermine whether a name has become 
a surname. If John Wilson’s son is called 
Johnson, and not Wilson, then Wilson is still 
a description, and not a surname. 

Isaac TAYLor. 


Duke or Botton’s Reciment (9"* S., vi. 508; 
vii. 52).—According to Mr. Dalton’s ‘ English 
Army Lists and Commission Registers,’ 
vol. iii. pp. 67-8, there were two regiments 
of foot known as the Duke of Bolton’s. The 
first was raised in Hampshire by the Marquis 
of Winchester (afterwards first Duke of 
Bolton) in March, 1689, and was disbanded 
in 1697. The second was raised in Yorkshire 
and proceeded to the West Indies in 1690, and 


wick. The marquis was appointed colonel 
of both regiments 8 March, 1689. y 
G. F. R. B. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
By Julian S. Corbett. 


The Successors of Drake. 

(Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. Consett has constituted himself the historian 
of the Elizabethan navy and its heroes. In May, 
1898, he issued in two volumes ‘ Drake and the 
Tudor Navy: witha History of the Rise of England 
as a Maritime Power,’ which was followed in June 
of the same year by ‘ Papers relating to the Navy 
during the Spanish War, 1585-7.’ To these works 
‘The Successors of Drake’ comes as a complement, 
carrying the record to the death of Elizabeth and 
the stoppage of the naval war. Though less 
gratifying to the national pride than the exploits 
of the years immediately precedent, ineluding the 
constant singeing by Drake of the King of Spain’s 
beard and the destruction of the “ Invincible 
Armada,” and though barren, in a sense, of result, 
the incidents now depicted are sufficiently striking 
and heroic. Between the wreck of the “ [nvincible 
Armada” and the approach of the “ Invisible 
Armada” attempts of Spain to effect a landing in 
England, or otherwise to injure us, were continuous. 
Even more numerous were the efforts of English- 
men—we will not say to retaliate, since they were 
constantly the aggressors, but to repeat the deeds 
of Drake; to capture the rich Spanish possessions 
in the West Indies, and to seize the richly laden 
galleons which, for fear of the English “ pirates "— 
the use of the term is almost to be justified, even 
though they were not the original aggressors— 
scarcely dared show their noses out of port. The 
period occupied—that between 1588 and the acces- 
sion of James I., which put an end to the war with 
Spain—is, as Mr. Corbett says, one “‘of brilliant 
failures.” Deeds of highest valour were accom- 
plished, and Englishmen, accustomed to constant 
success, learned to despise their foe until there 
were scarcely any odds they were not prepared to 
face. So mismanaged, however, were matters at 
home, and such were the evils of divided counsels 
and commands, that the results achieved were 
practically unremunerative ; and the indignities 
to which Philip was subjected were calculated 
to waken rather than weaken, to arouse that 
monarch from his lethargy, and to provoke him, as 
finally was done, into a stern resolve to revenge at 
any cost the contempt with which he had n 
treated. 

Among the events recorded, the most important, 
if not the most heroic, was the occupation of 
Cadiz. Seeley has called this “the Trafalgar of 
the Elizabethan war.” Nothing practically came 
of it except the creation of a Spanish fleet, 
the occupation of Ireland, the attempted launch- 
ing against England of three Armadas, the forma- 
tion of naval stations down the length of the 
Channel, and the establishment at Sluys—prac- 
tically within our defensive armour—of Spinola, 
one of the ablest and most adventurous of Spanish 
commanders. Mr. Corbett’s own estimate is that, 


** so far from being a crowning success, it was rather 
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war to an inefficient conclusion.” With this brilliant 
feat—for such, whatever its results, it was—it is 
well to compare the deeds of Cumberland at Puerto 
Rico and the capture of a Spanish carrack at 
Cezimbra Road, the latter a stupendous feat, since, 
in addition to being three times as big as any vessel 
of the attacking force, the carrack in question was 
manned by a fresh and picked crew, was imme- 
diately under the guns of a formidable fort, and 
had, in addition, the support of galleys twice as 
numerous as the English fleet. It is not, of course, 
for the first time that these deeds are recorded, 
the particulars being supplied in the *‘ Naval Tracts’ 
of Sir William Monson in Churchill’s ‘ Collection 
of Voyages and Travels.’ Monson, whose share in 
the deeds he depicts was highly honourable, wrote, 
however, from distant memories, and is scarcely 
trustworthy as an historical authority. Drake 
died during the period with which Mr. Corbett 
deals, and the most noted among his successors 
include Essex and Ralegh. Howard of Effingham 
(the Lord High Admiral), Lord Thomas Howard, 
Sir Francis Vere (Colonel-General of the English Low 
Country Brigade), Sir George Carew, the Earl of 
Cumberland, Sir Richard Leveson, Lord Mountjoy, 
Monson, and very many others, are vividly de- 
picted. Ralegh, whose intellectual greatness is con- 
ceded, is the subject of severe stricture, though it 
is owned that to judge him with confidence is im- 
possible. ‘‘His name has never held a real place 
in the roll of our great admirals......Ralegh never 
did anything on the sea that Essex did not do 
better ; there is nothing that Ralegh ever wrote on 
the naval art that cannot be matched by somethin 

as sagacious and far-sighted from the lips or pen o 
Essex.” On the whole, however, it is conceded 
that on Ralegh, above all others, fell the mantle of 
Drake. Mr. Corbett’s book is brightly and well 
written, and his narrative is animated. Admirable 
illustrations in photochrome of Essex and other 
worthies, and process reproductions of Ralegh 
and Cumberland, together with maps and other 
designs, add to the attractions of a readable and 
trustworthy volume, embodying the fruits of much 
research in quarters that have only become acces- 
sible within recent years. 


Le Diz-neuviéme Siécle. (Librairie Hachette.) 
Ir may hardly be said that a book such as this 
is impossible elsewhere than in France. Nowhere 
else, however, so far as we recall, has any- 
thing of the kind been attempted. In a single 
volume of some four to five hundred pages we have 
here portrayed the manners, the arts, and the 
ideas of France during the past century. The 
work is essentially national. Other countries, 
except so far as their history is interwoven with 
that of France, are unmentioned. The work is 
devoted to the development of French ideas, the 
record of French accomplishment, the exposition of 
French genius. It is neither political, controversial, 
nor in the active sense historical. From the 
period of Napoleon to that of Pasteur the progress 
and influence of France are traced, the whole being 
accompanied by some hundreds of illustrations of 
social and political scenes, combats, domestic in- 
teriors, art and social life, together with portraits 
of the most distinguished actors in the long 
drama of history. The change wrought by a 
long period of time is more sensible in the develop- 
ment of a nation than of an individual. Some 
scores or, perhaps, hundreds exist who, having been 


born in the eighteenth century, have managed 
to draw breath in the twentieth. Perceptible 
enough is, of course, the influence of time upon 
such, connecting as it does the infant with the 
centenarian. It seems nothing, however, beside 
that of the century which has seen the intro- 
duction of gas and electricity, of railways and 
telegraphs, and the application to daily life of 
the magical discoveries of science. This subject 
would lead us further than we can go. It will 
convey some idea of the change that has been 
wrought when we think that the past century, 
which at its outset knew no better method of 
bridging space than by the primitive and clumsy 
expedient of the semaphore, ends with a dream, 
less wild than appeared at the outset some that have 
been realized, of entering into direct communication 
with Mars. 

So far as the book before us is concerned, the 
representatives in France of the nineteenth century 
| are assumed to be Hugo, Pasteur, Delacroix, Rude, 
j}and Berlioz, a selection that no one could have 
| dreamed of making at the middle of the century. 
| The selection may pass, though we fancy that 
these might have been selected whose influence 
| is destined to be more permanent. With this it is 
| presumptuous for Englishmen to deal. Napoleon is, 
| of course, the most potent and abiding influence 
| by which this volume is permeated. He is not 
| directly named, however, as such, just as, if we 
| were asked to name the —r blessings with 
which we are surrounded, we should probably 
neglect to count the air, without which our 
existence would cease. A stormy history is that 
which has to be recorded. In the year 1801 the 
waters had scarcely subsided after the great 
Revolutionary storm. Yet the century was to 
witness five further revolutions, a hostile occupa- 
tion(with which, patriotically, the compiler does not 
occupy himself overmuch), and the supremacy of 
the Commune, to which is due the destruction of 
some of the noblest and most beautiful of French 
monuments. These shocks have been survived, and 
the intellectual, artistic, and social life of France 
shows now scarcely a trace of their influence. That 
peace even in the most martial of countries has 
“her victories no less renowned than war” is 
proved in the fact that the frontispiece to the 
volume, recording the century’s triumphs, consists 
of a portrait of the great chemist Pasteur in his 
laboratory. 

Beginning with the Consulate and the Empire, 
the book deals in its opening chapter with the 
Tuileries and the Elysée, the earliest of the full- 
vage illustrations depicting, respectively after 

Jelaroche and Isabey, Napoleon crossing the Alps 
or visiting manufactories in Rouen, or the arrival 
of the diligence in the court of the “‘ Messageries.” 
This period closes with a view of the degraded and 
discrowned statue of Napoleon lying supine, and 
the portrait, by Delaroche, of Napoleon himself 
sitting solitarily and moodily on the rocks of 
St. Helena. A changing procession of rulers then 
begins afresh with the apotheosis of Louis X VIII. 
from the cupola of the Pantheon. “ ’T'were long to 
tell and sad to trace” the progress of the ever- 
changing phantasmagoria of rulers, as shown in 
reproductions of State pageants or the designs of 
caricaturists, the succession of State functions being 
varied by grim pictures of barricades held by boys 
and half-naked harridans. A tragic episode is con- 
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peror Maximilian. Of more literary interest are 
the second chapter, which is on the salons, and the 
third, on the fine arts and the theatres. Among 
the illustrations to the third chapter are the studio 
of Horace Vernet and reproductions of * Les 
Glaneuses’ and the ‘ Angelus’ of Millet, the 
*‘Coucher de Soleil’ of Rousseau, the * Maréchal 
Ney’ and the ‘Chant du Depart’ of Rude, the 
reading of a play at the Comedie Frangaise, and 
many other things of equal interest, including a 
splendid series of portraits. It is, indeed, ditiicult 
to convey an idea of the value, the beauty, or the 
interest of a volume which is a credit to the pub- 
lisher, and constitutes the finest souvenir yet issued 
of the glories of a century too near us still for its 
claims to be impartially discussed or its measure 
accurately taken. 


The Sources and Literature of English History from 
the Harliest Times to about 1$85. By Charles 
Gross, Ph.D.Harvard. (Longmans & Co.) 

To Dr. Gross of Harvard University, the author of 

a ‘ Bibliography of British Municipal History,’ we 

are indebted for the most serious attempt that has 

yet been made to supply us with a scientific account 
of the sources and treatment of our history. Very 
arduous and difficult of accomplishment is the task 
undertaken—so much so, that it was supposed to 
await concerted and co-operative effort. Nothing 
ot the kind being forthcoming, and our progress in 
this important field of bibliography being in arrear 
of that of almost every civilized country, Dr. Gross 
has made an earnest beginning, which, while it 
puts in no claim to completeness, is at least credit- 
able accomplishment and will lighten greatly the 
labours of those who come after the author. It 
deals but slightly with manuscript sources, which 
have received special attention trom the late Sir 

Thomas Dutfus Hardy, Mr. 8. R. Scargill Bird, 

and others connected with the Record Office. A 

systematic survey is, however, taken of “the 

printed materials relating to the political, consti- 
tutional, legal, social, and economic history ot 

England, Wales, and lreland,” Scotland being, for 

special reasons, left out, so far as regards her 

medieval government and institutions. Worthless 
and obsolete treatises have been omitted, a few 
untrustworthy works being mentioned in order 
that the reader may be cautioned against them 
It is in consequence of valued suggestions from 
important quarters that Dr. Gross has gone further 
than Dahlmann- Waitz and Monod, and has given an 
account of the contents and a brief estimate of the 
value of the books instanced. ‘This estimate is not 
invariably his own. In the case of Geotlrey of 

Monmouth he thus quotes the opinion of Miss Kate 

Norgate, an excellent authority, that his * History 

of Britain’ is “‘an elaborate tissue of Celtic myths, 

legends, and traditions, scraps of classical and 

Scriptural learning, and fantastic inventions of the 

author's own fertile brain, all dexterously thrown 

into a pseudo-historical shape.” From this quota- 
tion it will be seen that our author is no believer 
in the legends of King Arthur and Merlin, for which 
the ‘ History’ of Geottrey is largely responsible. For 
the ‘ Historia Brittonum’ of Nennius he has, with re- 
serve, something more tosay. Though of little value 
as an historical source, it is of some importance for 
the study of early British mythology. In expressing 
unfavourable opinions Dr. Gross has at least the 
courage of his convictions. He thus speaks of an 
historical work by a famous Queen’s Counsel as 


‘**an unreliable compilation.” At the same time he 
characterizes the ‘ Trial by Combat’ of our contri- 
butor Mr. George Neilson as ‘a scholarly work 
which has superseded John Selden’s * The Duello.’” 
How important a task is accomplished may be seen 
from what we have said. Lts enduring value depends 
upon the trustworthiness of the opinions expressed, 
We know no work in which so much is done for the 
student, though Lowndes (* Bibliographer’s Manual’) 
gives a short summary of some few books, and refers 
one occasionally to authorities such as the Retro. 
spective Review. In the case of a famous Peerage 
Dr. Gross says it should be used with caution. The 
most comprehensive of works of the class he in- 
stances is the ‘Complete Peerage’ of G. E. Clokayne], 
and as the most exhaustive treatise on heraldry he 
names that of John Woodward and George Burnett. 
Chere is an immense amount of information, and to 
render it available requires a huge index, which 
happily is provided. The book, which oecupies 
between six and seven hundred pages, is an out- 
come of the interest recently inspired in biblio- 
graphy. That its arrangement is the best we can 
conceive we will not say. It is, however, a work 
of much importance. 


We hear with much regret of the death, at 
Hastings, of Mr. Basil Woodd Smith, D.L., chair- 
man of the Hampstead bench of magistrates, and 
during many years an occasional contributor to 
our columns. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

Gwaia.—You should apply to the authorities 
who gave the certiticate, explaining the circum- 
stances, 

M. R. P.— English aversion to use such plain 
words is a feature of these latter days which many 
have noticed. 

F. W. Rogers.—We cannot answer such ques 
tions. Apply to a bookseller. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise 
ments and Business Letters to Publisher”- 
at the Utlice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to retum 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENZAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH ANID FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHEN ALUM for January 26 contains Articles on 
RECORDS of the NAVY. 
The GOTHAM STORIES. 
WINCHESTER. 
ENGLAND and VENICE in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


NEW NOVELS:—The Wastrel; A Princess of Arcady; A Missing | 


Hero; The Leaven of Love ; Fortunats Koman. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

NAVAL and MILITARY BOOKS. 

ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

Mr. F. W. H. MYERS; HUCHOWN; AGE-LIMIT in HIGHER- 
GRADE SCHOOLS, The DUC de BROGLIE; SALES. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP 
SCIENCE: — Kecent Publications; A ical Notes; 
Meetings Next Week , Gossip. 
FINE AKTS :—Roman Art; New Prints ; Sales ; Gossip 


MUSIC :—Life of Wagner ; Queen Victoria's Appreciation of Music and 
Masicians. 


DRAMA :—Mabie's Life of Shakespeare ; Recent Plays; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for January 12 contains Articles on 


TWO CELTIC POETS, 

LEADING DOCUMENTS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 

MADAGASCAK and MAURITIUS 

ABERDEENSHIRE PLACE-NAMES. 

RECORDS of HAMMURABI 

ORIENTAL STUDY in BERLIN. 

SEW NOVELS :—Dr. North and his Friends; The Inner Shrine; 
Deacon Bradbury 

MILITARY BOOKS. 

BTHNOLOGY and FOLK-LORE. 

TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 

SORT STORIES 

CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 

POLITICAL ECONOMY and HISTORY. 

OR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

SPHUS SCHANDORPH ; COPYKIGHT in SERIAL MATTER ; The 
THEORIES as to HUCHOWN,; A RECLAMATION; DEATH of 
KING ALFRED. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP 


SCIENCE :—St. Kilda , Medical Books ; Geographical Notes ; Societi 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Scottish Market Crosses; Library Table , Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip, Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN 4UM for January 19 contains Articles on 


STEVENSON in the SOUTH SEAS. 
| The TRUTH ABOUT OMAR. 

CHRIST'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
| GREEK PLANT, STONE, and ANIMAL WORSHIP 
| HISTORY of NEWPORT PAGNELL. 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
SPORTS and PASTIMES 
| GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 
| RECENT VERSE 
| ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 
| UUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
| The LATE BISHOP of LONDON; DR. CREIGHTON as a CLASS 
| TEACHER, “FIRE OUT” in LITERAKY ENGLISH; CHAN- 
| CELLOK CHRISTIE; The THBURIES as to HUCHOWN ,; DR 
| MOSES COIT TYLER; The INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION of 
| HEAD MASTERS. 
| LITERARY GOSSIP. 


| SCIENCE :—Library Table; Atlases and Maps, Societies; Meetings 
| Next Week ; Gossip 


FINE ARTS :—Chippendaie Furniture; Books for Students; Dudley 
Gallery Landscape Exhibition ; Sale. Gossip 


MUSIC :—The Week ,; Gossip ; Performances Next Week 
DRAMA:—An Autograph Play of Philip Massinger; An Unknown 
peare ; Gossip 


ALso— 


Early Allusion to Shaks) 


The ATHEN AZUM for January 5 contains Articles on 

The OXFORD BOUK of ENGLISH VERSE. 

The KULEKS of the SOUTH 

A CAPTAIN of the SIKHS. 

| The STURY of FLORENCE 

| OLD ENGLISH GLUSSES 

The NEW PAPYKI 

NEW DANTE LITERATURE. 

A SYRIAN SECT. 

NEW NOVELS: —Prejudged; God's Lad; The Sway of Philippa ; 
Stringtown on the Pike; Committed to his Cnarge ; Amour, Amour 

AMERICAN HISTORY 

TRANSLATIONS 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE 

SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

BOOKS for CHILDREN. 

OUK LIBRARY TABLE.—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The ARGUNAUTS of the NEW AGE; The BOOK SALES of 1900 
CHARLES LAMB as a LANDED PROPRIETOR; The DATE of 
KING ALFRED'S DEATH; DANTE TRANSLATION SEEN in 
140, ANOTHER NEW THEORY as to HUCHOWN; PAPERS of 
WILLIAM PENN; The SECOND CASKET LETTER. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Books on Electricity; B ical Li ;A 1 
Notes; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—Library Table; The Society of Oil Painters; Roman 
Britain in 1900; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—Life of Beethoven ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—Herod ; The Likeness of the Night ; Gossip. 
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JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 
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Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
Newsagents. 
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THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 
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CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, 20,and 22... on on 
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